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We will revive those times, and in our memories 
Preserve, and still keep fresh, like flowers in water, 
‘Those happier days; when at our eyes our souls 
Kindled their mutual fires, their equal beams 

Shot and returned, till link’d and twin’d in one, 
They chained our hearts together —DeEnuam. 
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THE OLD CENTRE HOUSE, Centre Square soon after became noted as the 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. gallows ground, and to the boys became an ob- 
In the year 1685, at the south west corner of] ject of universal terror. Various legends of 
the Centre Square, the Society of Friends erect- habechiine, witches, &c. were soon in circula- 
' eda brick meeting house, sixty feet long by forty | tion, and but few under sixteen would trust 
| feet broad. The situation at that time was far | themselves in the neighbourhood after nightfall. 
out of town, but it was selected because it was | It was generally fra as training ground for the 
thought that the Schuylkill river would attract} military companies of the city. 
as many inhabitants to the western part of the} The building of which the appended plate is a 
city, as the Delaware would to the eastern. It} representation, was not commenced until1799. 
was surrounded by a dense natural forest of oak | For some years previous to that time the atten- 
and hickories, which afforded excellent game in | tion of citizens had been directed to procuring a 
great abundance to the sportsmen of those days. | permanent supply of good water. Repeated at- 
This meeting was, we believe, the first built by | tacks of an awful epidemic had aroused the 
Friends. They used it only asa day meeting,| public mind to a sense of the importance of a 
having a building appropriated to evening meet- | copious supply of water for the health as well as 
ings in Frent above Arch street. ‘This they com- | cleanliness of the city. In 1797, petitions were’ 
menced immediately after the completion of the | addressed to councils, signed by an unprece- 
Centre Square meeting house, finding the dis-| dented number of citizens; urging the adoption 
lance too great for an evening walk. ‘To the] of some plan to introduce water in all the streets. 
primitive inhabitants it must have appeared a} Various schemes were proposed: the chief of 
ong distance, as, under a fine shade at the cor- | which were,—the completion of the canal, in- 
ner of High and Sixth street, then far out of town, | tended to unite the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
| they had erected a resting seat, expressly for the | —conducting hither the water of Spring Mull, 
accommodation of the eastern inhabitants, which | fifteen miles N. N. W. of Philadelphia—and, to 
they called the “half way rest.” make a reservoir upon the banks of the Schuyl- 
The meeting house was occupied for a con- | kill, to throw up a sufficient quantity of water 
siderable length of time, but eventually falling | into a tunnel, and to carry it thence toa reser- 
906 decay, was not rebuilt, as its distance from | voir in Centre Square. This last plan was pro- 
the thickly settled parts of the city, gave rise to| posed by Mr. Latrobe, and, after much delibe- 
» minch inconvenience. Settlements on the | ration, councils determined upon adopting it. 
we uy lil were not made with as much rapidity | Preparations were immediately entered into 
the ts ‘anticipated, as experiments showed that | to procure steam engines for raising the water, 
riche was navigable only for vessels of a cer- | tunnels and pipes, to convey it through the city, 
sant cs After the building was removed, the | and for the erection of a suitable 
é seh reserved as the property of Penn, | Centre Square. 
lees oe however, that they should remain 
4, *8Commons to the west of Broad street, un- 
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Money was raised with some 
difficulty; but on the 2d of May, 1799, the first 
lhe st sod was dug, and although a dreadful epidemic 
rd a be prepared to settle a ghpeerang fever prevailed in the succeeding autumn, the 
+, € time the British possessed Philadelphia, | work went on without interruption. On the 2Ist 
oat winter of 1777—8, the woods were freely | of January, 1801, the first water was thrown into 
utd ry the army. Some of the best trees were} the city, about one mile of pipes being then laid. 

“own and destroyed, and when they left it,| The purposes to which this building was applied 
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+ advisable to clear the whole.—| 
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the Schuylkill river which pumped the water up 
into a Jarge basin on the shore, eighty-four feet 
wide and two hundred long, the bed of which was 
three feet below low water mark. From this the 
water passed through a subterraneous tunnel, 
six feet in diameter, and three feet long, cut 
nearly the whole distance through granite rock, 
to the shaft in another engine house, where 
pumps were fixed; the shatt was fifty-four feet 
deep, and ten feet in diameter. After the water 
was raised through the shaft, by the engine, it 
fell into a brick tunnel of six feet in diameter 
and 1408 yards in length, which passed under 

round, and led the water up Chesnut street to 
Tevet street, and thence into the building.— 
There it was again raised thirty-six feet by 
means of an engine, and passed into a reservoir, 
containing 16,000 gallons; from this it descended 
into an iron chest, outside of the building, to 
which the main pipes that supplied the general 
distribution were connected. 

Considering that the whole attempt was but an 
experiment, it succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of the projector. It relieved 
the anxiety of the citizens, who were justly be- 
coming alarmed for the want of a sufficient quan- 
tity of good water, and it induced ingenious men 
to turn their attention to the devisement of a 
more perfect plan, insuring a more copious sup- 
ply of water, with less expense. Sucha plan 
was eventually completed, when the water works 
were removed to F’airmount;—a plan which no 
city in the world can boast of having a superior, 
and which is justly the admiration of all. 

The appearance of the Centre House is fami- 
liar to,all our citizens, old and young. It was a 

lain, circular building, rough cast, and having 
little ornament about it, as the uses to which it 
was appropriated, rendered it impracticable. It 
had, however, an exceedingly beautiful appear- 
ance, being enclosed by a circular fence, occu- 
pying the diameter of the square, which was 
planted with stately poplars and willows, and 
covered in summer with luxuriant grass. In 
the front on the east, a fountain was erected, 
which continually spouted a small stream of 
water. 

At this time the Centre Square became a fash- 
ionable resort. Every pleasant evening, and on 
hollidays, it was crowded with male and female 
visitors, perambulating the nicely avelled 
walks, and enjoying the uninterrupted breeze of 
the west. It was considered a delichtful recrea- 
tion to pass an hour or two in strolling over the 
shaded grounds, and parents and ciikGen, and 
love sick damsels and swains might be seen ram- 
bling among the trees, as soon as the sun descend- 
ed behind the western hills. For many successive 
anniversaries of American Independence, it was 
the general resort of those in search of fun and 
frolic. Booths were erected entirely around the 
square, and immense crowds of men, women, 
and children, and troops, would congregate to- 

ether. 

Wher the Centre House was no longer ne- 
cessary for its eriginal purposes, it was occupied 
by the city commissioners as a depository for 
city oil. Subsequently councils resolved to re- 
move it, which was done in 1829. The building 
was entirely cleared away, the enclosure re- 
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moved, and at this time a single trace of its ex- 
istence is not to be found on the spot. Market 
street and Broad street cross precisely where 
the building stood. 


a 

THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

“ Here is a day ! an English day in Februa- 
ry '—rain, snow, wind—sleet, snow, rain—snow, 
rain, sleet—reciprocated ad nauseam, and all in 
the course of three little hours of sixty minutes 
each! Horrible climate! Wretched beings 
who are heirs to it! Lapland is a perpetual Pa- 
radise to it—Siberia ar eternal summer! Why 
should I stay here and die? for die I must—Who 
can livein such a country? and how can people, 
respectable people, be guilty of such a lie as to 
say they do /zve in such a country? They don’t; 
and they know they don’t. It is not life, nor is it 
death—it is some intermediate state whieh they 
cannot understand, and have no term to express. 
But I see the horrid distinction too palpably, and 
sink, sink hourly ender the knowledge! 

“ll go out: I cannot catch more than fifty 
entirely English complaints, which no man at- 
tached to the institutions of his country can wish 
to be without. Yes, Pll go out: for I shall have 
that simpering Simpson ealling again, who pre- 
tends to cheerfulness—the impostor! Cheerful- 
ness in the city! Preposterous he!—and comes 
here grinning, chuckling, and crowing out his 
good-humor, as he thinks it—his melancholy, the 
unhappy man! That Johnson, too, threatened 
he would call—Heaven avert such an infliction! 
I hate that fellow; and I hate his fat French 

oodle, waddling and wheezing about the place, 
ike a hearth-rug with an asthma! And that 
Mr. Mountmidden, the poet—poet, pah! That's 
a puppy—one of the sore-throat-catching school 
—fellows who think a sonnet and a neckcloth 
incompatible! He’ll be coming here, with his 
collar down on his shoulders like a greyhound’s 
ears and his eyes turned up to the attic win- 
dows, as if he was apostrophising the nursery- 
maid over the way. Thank heaven, I hate every 
affectation most heartily ! 

‘*] must go out; for, only listen a moment to 
those Miss Thompsons, next door, beating Ros- 
sini to death with wires!—and he deserves the 
martyrdom ;—that intolerable Italian has done 
more to break the peace of this country than 
the radicals and riotists in the Iast quarter of 2 
century. And there’s that Betty, below, buzzin 
about like a bee, with that eternal Barcarole! 
begin to be of opinion with Mrs. Rundell (Do- 
mestic Cookery, p. 18.), that “ Maids should be 
hung up for one te atleast.” If Istay at home, 
{ shall be bored again with that rhubarb-heades 
Doctor counting my pulse and the fractiona 
parts of his fee at the same time—one, tw 
three, four, five pulsations—shillings, he means, 
in fewer seconds; and Jooking at my tongue 
What’s my tongue to him, the quack !—as Figa- 
ro sings, ‘ let him look to his own.’ 

“Yes, I'll go out; for it’s as safe out of doors 
asin. More wind! There’sa gust! A te 
dad tornado is a trumpet-solo to it! More sleet 
—now snow—and that’s rain! Whata country: 
what a clime! Good heavens! there’s 2 gus: 
Ha! ha! ha! the chimney-pots at No. 10, nde 
on a visit to those at No. i1!—and the fox wluc 
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THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


surmounted the chimney at No. 9, is at his old 
tricks with the pigeons at No. 8! Whew !—weill- 
flown pigeon !—well-run fox! Down they go 
over the parapet, with a running accompaniment 
of tiles and coping-stones! That slow gentleman 
with the umbrella !—the whole is about his head! 
—down he goes !—he is killed !—no, up he gets 
again !—away goes his umbrella !—and_ now his 
hat!—a steeple-chase is sedentary to his pur- 
suit !—they have turned the corner, hat, umbrel- 
la, and gentieman '—two to one on the hat!—no 
takers? Ob lachrymose laughter! melancholy 
mirth! : : 

“ Mrs. Fondleman, if anything should happen 
to me in my absence—Why do you smile, Ma- 
dam?—my affairs are arranged ; you will find my 
will in the writing-desk; and the cash in the 
drawer will disburse your account for the last 
quarter ? 

“Ta, Sir! are you out of your senses ?” 

“Suppose I am, Madam, have not I, as an 
Englishman, the birthright to be so, if I choose? 
Not a word more, but give me my paraboues, 
cloak, and umbrella, and let me go, for I will. It 
is a sullen and savage satisfaction, in a dry day 
like this, when Nature plays the churl, and makes 
one dark and damp at the heart as herself, to 
look abroad at her in her own wretched woods 
and swampy fields, and to see that she is as me- 
lancholy and miserable as she has rendered us. 
Pish! pah! pho! rain, sleet, and snow. Merry 
England; but no matter; out I will go. No, I 
will not have a coach; a hearse would be more 
german to the weather. It is of no use your dis- 
suading me, Madam, I am determined. 

a. s -@ * * * * . 

“Well, here I am, I care not how many miles 
from town, that charnal-house of cheerfulness! 
What a walk Ihave had! Walk? wade,I should 
have said. And what a frightful series of faces 
{have met all along the road! and all, [am hap- 
py to say, to all appearance, as miserable and 
unhappy as myself; all climate-struck, winter- 
wretched, English-happy! But I am wet, wea- 
ry and hungry; where shall I dry myself? where 
dine myself?” Psha! what is the the use of dry- 
ing or dining, either? Twdet me Vite! 

“What have we here? ‘The Marlborough 
Head.’ Another glorious cut-throat’s fighting 
face, making five in ten miles; two land, and 
three amphibious! I wonder when the men of 
peace may a y to have their heads hung out 
for signs ? Well, the men of war are welcome to 
the preference, and may divide their out-of-door 
honors with the Blue Boars and Red Lions of less 
naval and military publicans. “ Horses taken 
in to bait,” aye, and asses too; 1’! enter, Curse 
the bell-rope ! woven of cobweb, I suppose, that 
i be added as another item to the bill. Wai- 

(Enter Boots.) “ Zur.” 

‘What a brute! ina smock-frock tucked up; 
one hand in his pocket fumbling his halfpence ; 
higes like a hedgehog ; a mere mandrake in 
jie i yp ig be ; with a Salisbury-plain 
that peed the entire being a person. fication of 
reed gant « ompound word chaw-bacon. What 
, an, if this Cyclops is one! Have you any- 
hing to eat?” 3 : 

* Zur?” 
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“Why do you stand there rubbing your hair 
|down? It’s flat enough, you sleek roughness! 
Send your master.” 

‘** Ize noa measter, Zur.” 

“What have you then? who is your keeper?” 

“ Missuz.” 

“ Well, send in the Sycorax. What a horrible 
dungeon of a room they have put me into! fit 
| only for treasons, stratagems, and spoils! dark, 
dismal, black-wainscoted, and ringing to the 
tread like a vaulted tomb! But what matter! 
can it be more dreary than my mind? No. Then 
here will I take ‘mine ease in mine inn.’ Cur- 
ses on that peg inthe wall! It was put up to hang 
a hat upon; but it seems by its looks to hint that 
it could sustain the weight of the wearer. And 
that imp there, perched on the point of it; how 
busy it is adjusting an unsubstantial rope witha 
supernatural Jack Ketch-like sort of solemnity! 
Shadows seem to flicker along the wall, and hi- 
deous faces mop and mow at me! That knot in 
the oaken wainscot glares at me like the eye of 
an Ogre! The worm-eaten floor cracks and 
squeaks under my tread; and the cricket shrills 
| under the hearth-stone! And that hideous half- 
length of a publican of Queen Anne’s Augustan 
age! how the plush-coated monster stares at me, 
like an owl from an ivy-bush metamorphosed 
intoa wig! I cannot bear this! Waiter! wai- 
ter! [Enter the Landlady.| What, in the name 
of all that is monumental, have we here? The 
Whole Duty of Man, in one volume, tall copy— 
neat. I never beheld such a woman till new! 
six feet two, I should think, inherslippers! Re- 
spected be the memory of the late fendloed of 
the Marlborough Head! If he subdued such an 
Eve as this, he was a greater conquergr than 
him whose sign he once lived under.” 

‘* What is your pleasure Sir?” curtseying re- 
spectfully. 

(1 stand up; and my eyes are on a line with 
the keys at her waist.) ‘*‘ Mrs.— Mrs.—” 

‘* Furlong, Sir, at your command.” 

“Furlong! mile, exactly; not a foot less. Be 
good enough, Mrs. Furlong, to let me have a 
couple of chops, cooked in your most capable 
manner; and, pray, do show me into a more 
cheerful room!” 

* Certainly, Sir.” (I follow like a minnow in 
the wake of a leviathan!) 

‘* Aye, this will do better. Here I can see 
what is going on in the world, though it is not 
worth looking at. [Exit Landlady.) I have an 
antipathy to tall woman, but really there is some- 
thing sublime in this Mrs. Furlong; and as a 
lover of the picturesque, I shall patronise her. 
Now, if I was not sick of this working-day world, 
and all the parts and parcels of it, I should be 
tempted to propose for about one-half of Mrs. 
Furlong, twenty poles or so. She has blue eyes; 
fair hair; a complexion like a May morning. 
and really looks handsome, and somewhat of the 
lady in her widow’s weeds: ’Fore heaven! 
I’ve seen worse women! ‘Then her voice is soft 
and low; ‘an excellent thing in woman.’ And 
this is a snug inn, too; a comfortable room this ! 
carpeted, clean, and cosey; a view of watery 
Venice, in oil, over the fire-place, and Before 
Marriage and After Marriage, in Bowles and 
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should be. Fla! :the chops already! and very 
nice they look! a shalot too! Really, Mrs. Fur- 
long, the outworks of my heart—no very impreg- 
nable fortress; are taken already. Now let me 
have just a pint of your particular sherry. Ha! 
this looks well! pale and sparkling too, like a 
sickly wit. I insist upon your taking a glass with 
me, Madam.” 

** Sir, you are very good.” 

** Quite the contrary. A good-sized husband 
to you!” (Mrs. Furlong smiles, shows a very 
good set of teeth, and curtseys.) ? 

** Ah, Sir, you gentlemen will have your joke. 
tom better health, Sir,—for you do not look very 
well.” 

‘* She has spoken this with such a pitying ten- 
derness of tone that it has gone through my heart 
and would, had it been iron! What makes my 
lips quiver, my tongue falter, my voice thicken, 
and an unusual moisture come into my eyes? 
One touching word of sympathy? Am I then 
accessible to those blessed influences upon the 
heart and affections; pity and human kindness ? 
Yes! then Iliveagain! Oh! honey in the mouth, 
music to the ear, a cordial to the heart, is the 
voice of woman in the melancholy hours of man! 
Mrs. Furlong is called away, and 1 am spared 
from making a fool of myself in her presence. 
Ah, Mary, I will not accuse thee with all the 
changes which time and disappointment have 
made in my heart.and feelings; but for some of 
these thou must answer! ou wert my first 
hope and earliest disappointment! What Iam 
thy little faith has made me; what I should have 
been; but no matter; | feel how desolate a 
wretch I am, how changed from all I was and 
ought to be. It is thy work, it is:thy deed, and] 
forgivé'thee! Behold me here, a broken-spirit- 
ed man with furrowing cheeks and whitening 
hair, tears in-my eyes, and agony at my heart! 
Behold me an unsociai man, suspected by the 


world and suspecting the world; 1, who trusted 
in it, loved it, and would have benefited it! But 
I have done withit now; I loathe it and avoid it! 
And why? Why am I now harsh of nature; 


uncharitable in thought, if not in speech; unfor- 
getful of slight offences; revengeful of dee 
ones; jealous of looks; watchful of words? 
that was gentle, tender of others, to myself se- 
vere; forgiving, incapable of anger, open-mind- 
ed, suspicionless! But why should I anatomise 
myself? I give my heart to the vultures among 
men; let them glut on it; and good digestion wait 
upon their appetite!” ‘ Did you call, Sir?” 

* No, Madam: but I am glad pot are here, 
for your coming in has interrupted a melancho- 
ly thought.” 

* A melancholy thought! Lud, Sir,do you sur- 
render yourself to such a weakness as melan- 
choly? Life, to be sure, is a serious thing to the 
most cheerful of us; but to the over-anxious, and 
those who groan undef its cares, death were 
happier than such alife! The really heavy ob- 
ligations of existence are worthy of our gravest 
thoughts; but the lighter evils, the cares and 
anxieties of the day; Sir, I never allow them to 
make a deeper impression on my mind than my 
pencil does on my slate; when I have satisfied 
myself as the amount, | rub the lines off, and be- 
gin again.” 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC, 


_ “ And am | to be taught philosophy by a Plato 
in petticoats, and the economy of life by a Dods- 
Jey in dimity? /NVunc dimittis, then, be my ditty! 
Pardon my expressions, Madam; the insolence 
of humbled pride. I sit rebuked. You area 
sensible woman, Mrs. Furlong; havc, apparent- 
ly right views of life: now tell me; what is the 
end of it?” 

* Death, I should think, Sir.” 

“* A pertinent answer, Madam; but you are on 
the wrong premises.” 

“TJ am on my own.” 

“ Indeed! Iam happy to hear it; and if I was 
a widow-watcher, I should make a note of that 
fact. I meant, Madam; what is the design, the 
intention, the moving motive of life?” 

‘* Happiness here and in another and a better 
world.” 

* Yes, Madam; but our happiness here; what 
an uncertain good it is; a hope never in our 
hands, but always in those of others! And what 
do they merit, who, entrusted with so precious a 
trust for our benefit, deny it to us, and withhold 
it from us?” 

“The same unhappiness at the hands of 
others.” 

“ What if you would not, if you might, whiten 
one hair of their heads with sorrow who have 
silvered the whole of yours; what do they 
merit?” 

“They do not merit so much mercy.” (She 
leaves the room.) 

*¢ A negro has a soul, your honor!’ said Cor- 
ae Trim, putting the right foot of his postu- 

ate forward, but in an undecided attitude, as if 
he doubted whether his position were tenable. 
‘My uncle Toby ran through in his memory all 
the regimental orders, from the siege of Troy to 
that of Namur, and remembering nothing therein 
to the contrary, came to the Christian conclu- 
sion: that a negro had a soul.’ And why not an 
innkeeper; especially if a woman? My preju- 
dice is to let against that abused class of hosts 
and hostesses: to be sure, it was formed on an 
acquaintance with those only of the Bath road: 
they ay not require souls, as their guests are 
chiefly fashionable people. Here is a woman, 
‘ with a tall man’s height,’ humbly stationed be- 
side one of the highways of life, and stunned and 
distracted with the stir and bustle of the goers to 
and comers from the shrine of the great Baal, 
who has yet contrived to keep her heart from 
hardening, and her soul in whiter simplicity . 
a common inn, than the shrinking and seclude 

nun shut up from the world in a convent! There 
is indeed a soul of goodness in things evil; an 1n- 
born grace, which the world cannot give, hi 

and cannot take away! Else how should this 
poor woman have that which so many minds, 80 
much safer placed to preserve their bales 
and native worth, have altogether lost and live 
without? One half the vices of the noe 
only acts of conformity with the prejudices 0 t 
world. Give a man an ill name, and he wears} 
as if it were a virtue and proper to him, ~ 
keeps up the tone of his depravity with a : 

sense of itsdecorum; its Koepung and colar, & ; 
costume. When-will the world learn bet i 
Oh thou worst and vilest weed in the beaut - 
fields of human thought; Prejudice! grow 2 
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inany path of mine, for I will trample thee down 
to the earth which thou disgracest and must de- 
file! But ‘ Thinking isan idle waste of thought !’ 


Waiter.” 

“ Zur.” : : 

“ What, Cyclops again! But that’s a preju- 
dice too. Have you an entertaining book in the 

se pt 
“ Missuz have, 1 daur to say, Zur.” 

« Bring it then my good fellow. A change of 
thought to the mind, hke a change of air to the 
body, refreshes, invigorates, and cheers.” 

“Here be one, Zur.” 

“ Aye, this will do! nothing so well. Joseph 
Andrews! Good, good! Blessings be on thee, 
inimitable Fielding! for many a lingering hour 
hast thou shortened, and many a heavy heart 
hast thou lightened. See, the book opens of it- 
self at a page which a man must be fathoms five 
in the slough of Despond if he read it with a 

rave face and a lack-lustre eye! World, I 
Bid you good den! for here will I forget you 
as you are, and re-peruse you as you were.— 
Ah! I remember well my first acquaintance 
with Joseph Andrews. I was then a very se- 
rious, yet happy boy; any book was a treasure, 
but a stolen perusal of one like this was a plea- 
sure beyond all price and worth all risks; for 
works like this were among the profanities from 
which I was carefully debarred. Mistaken zeal! 
if discovered in my hands it was snatched away ; 
and if it escaped the fiery ordeal, it was well. 
But who shall control the strong desires of youth! 
I remember, too, the candle secretly purchased 
out of my limited penny of pocket money; the 
early stealing to bed; the stealthy lighting of the 
‘flaming minister’ to my midnight vigil; the un- 
seen and undisturbed reading of this very book 
deep into the hours of night; and the late wak- 
ing, and pallid look, the effects of my untimely 
watching. I remember, too, how nearly my se- 
cret was discovered; for, laughing too loudly 
over the merry miseries of poor Parson Adams, 
the thin wainscot betrayed me: I remember, ere 
I had breathed thrice, the sound of a stealing foot 
heard approaching my bedroom door; the light 
out in an instant; the book thrust deep down un- 
der the bed clothes, and how I was heard snor- 
ing so somnolently, that I should dave deceived 
Somnus himself.” 

“ Ecod, you did’um capital! ” 

“Eh? what! have you heen eaves-dropping 
atimy elbow all this time, you Titus Oates of a 
traitor ?”” 

“ Yeez, Zur; you didn’t tell I to go.” 

Go, bring in candles and a pint of sherry; 
let down the blinds; heap the fire; and don’t 
cisturb me till I disturb you.” ‘ Yeez, Zur.” 

Vanish, then, good bottle imp! And now for 
“one Andrews. 

‘Capital! excellent! inimitable and immor- 
tal Pie ding ! And thy bones lie unhonored in 
* alien's grave, and not a stone in thy native 
ane records the name of the instructer and de- 
ughter of mankind ! Well, there is no account- 
ing for the negligenceof nations * * * Who 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 





tleman was sto 


need not detain me half the time. An 
come back, bare and barbarously beaten, like 
poor Joseph Andrews, you are no Mrs. 
wouse, Madam—lI could not be in better hands.” 





‘hocks? Come in.” 
“Seopa Moe sag Rete 
reverse,” ’ - Furlong! No; quite the 
“ST 


‘“‘ T thought you did, as it is so late.” 

“ So late! how late?” 

“ Eleven, Sir.” 

“ Impossible! Have I been reading so long?” 
“Itis very true, Sir.” 

** And what kind of night is it?” 

“ Starry and frosty, and the moon is rising.” 
“What! in England? Then let me have my 


bill, for I shall be glad to witness such a pheno- 
menon.” 


“La! Sir, itis ten miles to town, and a gen- 
ped on this road only last week!” 
‘* How long did they stop him, Mrs. Furlong!” 


* Long enough to reb him of his watch and ten 


pounds, I assure you.” 


“* Well, as Ihave no watch, and only five, they 
if I should 


ow- 


“1 am glad to see you so merry, Sir.” : 
“Merry, Madam! I never mean to be serious 


again, except at my own funeral, and then it will 
be expected of me that I should look grave. 
have learnt, since I have been here, that melan- 
choly is to be medicined by mile-stones; that a 
slight attack of it is to be subdued by four of 
those communicative monuments taken in the 
morning before breakfast, and four at night fol- 
lowing supper; a severe one, by twenty ditto, in 
two portions or potions, washed down by three 
pints of sherry, and kept down by two mutton 
chops and shalots,and two volumes of Joseph 
Andrews,—a prescription of more virtue than all 
that have been written from old Paracelsus’s 
days to Dr. Paris’s.” 


“Well, Sir, you certainly are not the gentle- 


man you came in, and I am glad to see it.. Here 
is your bill, and if you will run the risks of the 
road at this late hour, I can only wish you safe 
home, and a long continuance of your present 
good spirits.” 


“ Thank you, Mrs. Furlong, thank you! And 


if 1 come this way again, I shall certainly, as the 
poet says, 


So good night, Madam. Once more, good night. 
x * ® 


Stop at the widow's to drink ! 


* Blessings be on every foot of Mrs. 


Furlong—that best of physicians; for sHE HAS 
CURED ME OF MYSELF!” 


—<———— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 
Bright, airy, light and beauteous thing, 
How transient here’s thy stay ;—- 
Then spread thy noiseless silken wing, 
And flutter whilst thou may. 


Now glancing oft from flower to flower, 
Now basking in the sun, 

Stealing fresh sweets from bush and bower, 
Thus is thy labour done. 


Thy tiny form fit emblem seems 
Of thy life’s little day ; 

Thy colours bright, my fancy deems 
f hy moments bright as they. 


Thou art but as a meteor beam, 
Lighting yon arch on high; 

A sunbeam dancing on a stream, 
A rainbow in the a 
Which live all gloriously awhile, 

Then fade in air die. 


SCAR, 
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A438 AST INDIAN CHOLERA. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


East Indian Cholera. 


At a time when nearly the whole civilized 
world, is-tremblingly alive to the ravages of this 
dreadful disorder in the eastern part of Europe, 
and to its yet uninterrupted progress towards the 
Atlantic, a sketch of its history, compiled from 
the most authentic sources, may be interestin 
to our readers. The Cholera Morbus, or Mol- 
lery Corbus, (as it is sometimes familiarly called 
by that small portion of eur countrymen, who 
neither wear spectacles, nor read dictionaries or 
newspapers,) such as is met with in North Ame- 
rica, is frequently in all conscience sufficiently 
awful, though not to be compared with this deso- 
lating plague of the East. 

We have for years, heard of the ravages of this 
affection in Hindostan and throughout the East, 
with anxious curiosity to be sure, but still with 
the only ppg awakened feelings, with which 
we dwell over the bulletin story of a victory, 
while the groans of the dying and the wretched- 
ness of the living, are buried in the distance at 
which they have occurred. It is to the East we 
owe many obligations—the natal soil of our com- 
mon ancestor; our alphabet and our numerals, 
the finest of sillss, and the richest of gems and 
spices, came originally from thence into Europe, 
when her only boast was that of the sword and 
the helmet. To the East likewise, as we see no 
good thing without its allotment of evil, is to be 
traced, the origin of much of the misery of the 
human race, as though the apple of Eve still bore 
its hostility to this world of cousins, viz. the small 
po peproey; and Gagne, and now this last but 
not least of evils, Cholera. 

From the ancient Hindoo writers there is good 
reason to believe, that cholera like ours depend- 
ant upon hot seasons, unripe fruit, indigestable 
food, and paarecent exposure, has existed imme- 
morially in Hindostan. But it does not clearly 
sed that it ever assumed, till 1817, the form 
of a presented epidemic ; by the latter part of 
which term, is meant a disease, affecting num- 
bers of people at the same time and place, and 
pestng upon some general cause. 

t broke out suddenly in this form in Bengal, 
one hundred miles north east of Calcutta, in the 
beginning of August, 1817, and in less than a 
month reached that city, first attacking the na- 
tive population, and shortly the Europeans. It 
continued from thence to spread with extreme 
violence, and by May of the next year, it had 
extended with horrible mortality over a space of 
four hundred and fifty square miles, across Ben- 
gal from Silhet to Cuttack, and from the mouth 
of the Ganges to its confluence with the Jumma. 
It seemed as though the angel of destruction had 
again gone forth, smiting in his wrath, not the 
host of Sennacherib alone, but the oppressors 
and the oppressed, the tyrannising stipendiaries 
of the British, and their worse than African 
slaves. 

The disease leaving Bengal, advanced to Be- 
nares, where it destroyed fifteen thousand indi- 
viduals in two months, and through the populous 
district of Gorrakpore, in which thirty thousand 
were carried off in a month. In the early part 
of November of the same year, it had reached 





Jubbulpore, Mundellah and Sauger, where 4 
large army, under the command of the Marquis 
of Hastings, conned of ten thousand troops 
and eighty thousand followers, was concentrate 
ed. At this time the weather was extremely 
hot and moist, and there was a dead calm; the 
thermometer, (Fah.) standing at 90 to 100 de 
grees in the shade, above the temperature of the 
bloed, which is only 98 degrees. 

In twelve days it destroyed nine thousand of 
these individuals. Previous to the 14th it had 
overspread the camp, and from that to the 20th, 
the mortality had become so extensive, thatit pro- 
duced general terror and dismay, and silence, un- 
broken, save by the groans of the dying, or the la- 
mentations over the dead, took place of the 
noise and merriment usually prevalent in camps. 
The camp was one general hospital. It was soon 
perceived that the only safety was in flight. The 
rapid termination of the disease, in many instan- 
ces, allowed no time for the resources of medi« 
cine; the patient would sometimes be struck 
down while pursuing his avocations, with horrid 
spasms of the stomach and extremities, yomit- 
ing and diarrhoea; his pulse would rapidly sink, 
the surface become cold, the eyes sink in their 
sockets, and death take place, sometimes almost 
immediately, and at others in a few hours. Those 
that lingered on four or five days were less se- 
verely handled. The natives first abandoned 
the camp, and the fields and_ highways alon 
which they fled, were covered with their dea 
bodies. In this critical state of affairs, the com- 
mander in chief fortunately determined to move 
the position of the camp, as the only means to 
prevent its depopulation. After a march of fifty 
miles, in which from their dead, and their ex- 
treme disorder, and the abandonment of their 
military equipments, they appeared to be chased 
by-a victorious enemy, they found an elevated 
dry position, in which the disorder soon declined. 

n one year from its first appearance, this ma- 
lignant epidemic had traversed Hindostan ; fre 
quently advancing at the rate of eighteen to 
twenty miles a day. While spreading along the 
coast of Malabar, and Coromandel, it suddenly 
made its appearance in the island of Ceylon, and 
raged with great violence in Candi, its capital; 
thus evincing a new and somewhat startling 
feature in ey Poin its transmissibility by sea. 
Ceylon is situated about seventy-five miles from 
the coast of Coromandel. In September, 1819, 
the island of Mauritius was likewise afflicted with 
the cholera, supposed to have been convey 
thither by a vessel, in which it broke out on the 
passage between the islands. The disease sub- 
sequently made its appearance in the island A 
Bourbon; though all intercourse had been re 
stricted between this island and Mauritius, tw 
boats, it was said, had clandestinely passed be- 
tween them during the prevalence of the epide- 
mic in the latter. aaa 

In this year the disease also reached the isla 
of Java, and was dreadfully destructive in its mn 
terior. By the latter part of the same year It had pe- 
netrated to the southernmost part of the corm 
peninsulas, and continuing its course 1D 182 th 
the Islands, it turned from Manilla in a nor , 
east direction and ravaged China, Cochin China 
and Tonquin in 1820 and 1821. 
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EAST INDIAN CHOLERA, 


he mortality in Pekin, in particular, was so 
pid and so sudden, that coffins and other 
funeral requisites had to be furnished at the pub- 
lic expense, for the interment of the poorer 

sses. : 

“We shall now return to the southern shore of 
Hindostan, and describe the course which the 
epidemic pursued north and west, towards Eu- 
rope, a8 far as St. Petersburg and Poland, where 
it is now raging with great severity. 

In July, 1821, it broke out with great malig- 
nity in Arabia, whither it was supposed to have 
been carried by vessels trading between Bom- 
bavand Muscat. Death occurred here, in many 
instances, in ten minutes after the accession of 
the disease. It now spread to different parts of 
the Persian Gulph, Bahreen, Busheer, and Bas- 
sora. In the latter city, which contains about 
sixty thousand inhabitants, eighteen thousand 
persons perished, fourteen thousand of whom fell 
victims to the pestilence in a fortnight. 

The cholera, from hence, extended inland, in 
two directions, along the lines of commercial in- 
tercourse ; viz. along the Euphrates, and through 
Mesopotamia, into Syria, and along the Tigris, 
from Bassora to Bagdad, on one hand; and, on 
the other, the disease extended into Persia, and 
the districts which surroutid that kingdom. 

In the spring of 1822, the disease, which had 
lain dormant in the winter, in Syria and Persia, 
again proceeded initsdesolating march. From 
the former region, it spread from city to city, 
and along the Asiatic shore of the Maditeres: 
nean; and, by the month of August, had reached 
Bakou, on the margin of the Caspian sea; and 
Astracan, at the mouth of the Volga, by Sept. 

From Persia the disease spread to the north, 
through Kurdistan and Tauris. The severity of 
the succeeding winter put a check to the dis- 
ease, and, during the ensuing summer, it did not 
resume its march, though it continued to re-ap- 
pear in many of the places it had previously in- 
vaded; shewing that the cold of winter had 
pawee to check its poisonous influence on the 

luman system, but not to destroy the miasm al- 
together. Thus, for a time, the impending dan- 
ger was averted from Europe; the disease seem- 
ed to retrace its steps, and made its re-appear- 
ance in Java, where it carried off a hundred 
thousand individuals. From this island the epi- 
vemic seemed to extend itself into China, where, 
for several years, it continued to wage its de- 
structive combat with human existence. Sub- 
sajuently, and after desolating several cities in 
Mongolia, it had reached the frontiers of Sibe- 
ra, al the close of 1826. 

{n the commencement of the next year, it was 
again happily checked in its progress towards 
sUrope, by the cold, from the prevalence of a 
Strong north-west wind. 

a. October of 1829, the disease again renewed 
t Progress to the westward, from Persia, though 
» Was much retarded by the cold of the follow- 
ing winter, 
ain the middle of June, 1830, it was again re- 
p ig on along the southern borders of the Cas- 
thon Sea, passed through the town of Tauris, five 
usand of the inhabitants of which it destroyed, 


Crosse i i 
eh sed the Russian Frontier, and advanced ra- 
may into the interior, 
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By the 8th of August, it had reached Tiflis. 
The population of this ‘town was soon diminished, 
_ deaths, and migration to avoid its effects, such 
alarm it had spread before it, from thirty thou- 
sand to eight thousand. By the first of July, the 
malady had entered, a second time, the ill-fated 
city cf Astrakan, and continued to spread, with 
resistless influence, through the heart of the 
Russian empire, along the course of the Volga. 
which spreads its navigable waters over the 
most populous provinces of Russia. The capi- 
tals of the provinces between the aforemention- 
ed city and Moscow, were rav in succes- 
sion, and the epidemic reached the latter city by 
the 28th of September, having travelled from 
Astrakan, a distance of nine hundred miles, in 
less than three months. In this populous city, 
the ancient and favourite capital of the Russian 
empire, which has risen in redoubled beauty and 
grandeur, like a phoenix from its smoky ruins, 
all the measures that human wisdom could sug- 
gest, or experience dictate, were put into requi- 
sition to avert the impending disease. All was 
unavailing. The very measures which had been 
successful in arresting that previously most fear- 
ful of scourges, the Egyptian plague, proved 
here equally abortive withthe rest. By the 10th 
of November, five thousand five hundred and 
seven cases were returned te the authorities, and 
the deaths amounted to two thousand nine hun- 
dred and eight, or more than half. In January, 
1831, the disease had greatly declined in Mos- 
cow; but had re-appeared, to a limited extent, 
among the troops marching to the reduction of 
Poland. It has subsequently been progressing 
westward, and is, from the most recent accounts, 
raging at the present period, in St. Petersburg 
and Riga, and in the Russian armies, which have 
communicated the infection to the Poles. 

The geographical extent to which this disease 
has already spread, is, indeed, enormous. From 
Bengal, the ince of its origin, it has travelled 
southward, to Mauritius and the Island of Timor, 
near New Holland; eastward, to Kukuchotoon,a 
Chinese town, situated east of Pekin; north- 
ward, to the frontiers of Siberia and Astrakan; 
and westward, to the city of St. Petersburg; a 
portion of the globe equal in extent to about five 
thousand miles east and west, and six thousand 
nine hundred and fifty north and south. 

We have thus concisely, but carefully, sketch- 
ed an outline of the history of this epidemic, 
through all its labyrinthine windings. How 
much farther it is yet to progress, ere its mea- 
sure of human desolation is full, remains con- 
cealed beneath the inscrutable veil of futurity. 
Unless, however, some unforeseen dispensation 
of Providence, or peculiarly favourable seasons 
and winds should be experienced, there appears 
to be the greatest reason to dread the extension 
of this pestilence over the fairest portion of Eu- 
rope. 

rom the mysterious nature, sudden ap- 
pearance, and rapid course of this disease, it is 
impossible to tell at what point it may burst out, 
and we can only rightly form our prospects of its 
future course by the past. From the earliest re- 
cords of the world, there has always been an 
eruption of successive epidemics at differ- 
ent intervals, which have spread to a vast 
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extent, stch as the plague, sweating sick- 
ness, small pox, and influensa, the latter of which 
may be remembered in this country in 1782, 
whither it was believed to have proceeded, from 
Europe, over which continent it had originally 
spread from the eastern part of Asia. ere 
are many who think they can trace some con- 
nection between these universal scourges, and 
the occurrence of earthquakes;—and it is a fact 
that in India, Arabia and Syria, the years in 
which the cholera was at its greatest height, were 
the most famous for earthquakes. The disease 
originally began its career on the low swampy 
banks of the Ganges,and has always been most 
revalent in such situations, selecting usually the 
ee of rivers as the means of invasion into 
foreign countries. 

In wet seasons it has always been more se- 
vere, mene’ not arrested by dry, and holding its 
course with the greatest tenacity, often directly in 
opposition to strong winds; none of the agents of 
nature seeming toexercise a mastery over it, save 
an intensity of cold. 

Of the causes of its production there is as yet 
little, satisfactorily known, though from the ind . 
ence that marshy grounds and wet seasons, ex- 
ercise over its production and extension, it would 
seem to be owing to a poisonous miasm prevail- 
ing in the air, having some remote analogy with 
our bilious and yellow fevers, occurring in simi- 
lar seasons, though ten times more dreadful in 
its results. Camels and Goats, according to 
Dr. Ranken, have been attacked with violent 
diarrhea, where the cholera prevailed. 

The Bramins attributed the origin of this dis- 
order to the anger of the goddess Ulabebi, and 
toa quarrel between herand the god Kali; and 
asserted that the resentment of the goddess 
could only be appeased by a pilgrimage to her 
temple at Kalinghaut, by liberal offerings at her 
shrine, and by bathing in the sacred waters of 
the Ganges. Thousands thus, by their congre- 
gating together, fell victims to the pestilence, on 
the banks of the holy river. We quote this, to 
attest the ignorance of the Hindoos, in regard to 
its nature—not that we are bound to believe in 
so amiable an origin of this disease. 

Of its mode of extension we likewise know 
but little, save that it is peculiar to itself, and 
that it seems to creep on as it were by a chain 
of posts, from city to city, and occasionally re- 
appearing in places through which it had for- 
merly past. Much diversity of opinion has ex- 
isted in relation to the contagiousness, or non- 
contagiousness of this disease, that is, whether 
it is communicable from individual to individual, 
like the small pox, or depending solely upon some 
poisonous principle in the air, as im influensa 
and the bilious fever of marshy grounds. 

In the latter belief, at present, a vast, and 
perhaps the greatest number coincide; for the 
disease has been most destructive where the in- 
habitants have been most numerous, poor, filthy, 
and exposed; circumstances which would ren- 
der them the most susceptible of disease. 

_ The disease has likewise been most par- 
ticularly fatal, in the line of its march, while 
there have been places not far aistant, of 
greater elevation, which have been healthy as 
usual, an instance of which was cited above, 
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by the means of which the Marquis of Hastings 
was enabled to preserve the remains of his army, 
When the disease first invaded Moscow, 50.000 
of the inhabitants immediately fled, many of 
whom fell sick and died with the disease on the 
frontiers of the government, without, as is stated 
by M. Darbal, a French physician at Moscow 

affecting a single individual with the disease— 
The same writer also asserts that individuals 
who slept with them, when out of the march of 
the epidemic, were not affected with the disease, 

The means of prevention have heretofore been 
wholly ineffectual in arresting thedisease; though 
the Chinese a ate to themselves the merit of 
having succeeded, as will be seen from the fol. 
lowing. 

The Russian director of the customs at Kiat- 
cha applied to the dzargutschey, the chief ciyil 
officer of the Chinese frontier, to establish quar- 
antine lations inat the Cholera. The 
Jatter replied, that police precautions would be 
useless for his country, on account of its very 
numerous population: adding with the greatest 
sang froid that this disease would give their em- 
pire so much the more room, the more people it 
carried off. 

This notion he supported by the remark, that 
a sickness of this kind knew its victims, and left 
others untouched; that it selected such as live 
in filth and intemperance, and that, on the con- 
trary, a t pons vo of undaunted mind, with cleanli- 
ness and moderation, was safe from its attacks. 
On this subject he referred to the present Em- 
peror of China, declaring that Pekin owed its 
exemption from the disease solely to the firmness 
of his Imperial Majesty, who was pleased to say 
to those about him, “ Do not suppose that the dis- 
ease is more powerful than yourselves; the pu- 
sillanimous alone die of it.” From that moment 
they all took courage, and nothing was left for 
the disease but to quit the capital. “ But this is 
nothing,” he proceeded; “I will relate to you 
another case which occurred in the year 1070.— 
A disease broke out at Pekin, of a peculiar cha- 
racter, for it affected the tails of those who qut- 
ted their houses and abode in the open air. ina 
short time it consumed half the tail, and the im- 
mediate death of the owner was the consequence. 

When this was reported to the then ons Ys 
Emperor, Tschang Lung, he declared emphat- 
cally, he would not hear any thing of such a dis- 
order. This his supreme will, expressed with 
firmness, and thereupon made public, had such 
an effect upon the malady, that it left Pekin 
forthwith.” While the dzargutschey was detail 
ing these circumstances, he fixed his eyes I 
tently on the Doctor, and perceiving in his a 
certain mistrust of his statement, added, with 8 
smile, “ You must believe, at any rate, that :~ 
enervates the mind, and that the latter has a de 
cided influence upon the body. Whether aout 
believe my story or not, we must listen withou 
terror to the report of the disease at Kukuc! 
toon, and then it will positively not visit us. —~ 
This was the summer of 1827. The disease ac 
tually proceeded no farther in that direction. ch 

Whilst such appears to be the stoicism W! 
which the Chinese reason upon this subject, ll 
ther, and scarcely less lucid opinion, has a ; 
lately published respecting it, by Dr. Schnurrer; 
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shysician to the Duke of Nassau, and who no 
loubt is a good Catholic. He says, “that the 
space travelled by the Cholera forms a cross, the 
north end of which seems to have received its 
utmost extension at St. Petersburg; the east at 
Amboyna; and the south at the isle of Bourbon, 
while the west end is quite short, and ought to 
run out as far as Cadiz, in oy ® iu balance ee 
stern arm, terminating at Amboyna.” a 
om tes days of astrolo, y passed by, we should no 
doubt have had it attributed to to the malign in- 
fluence of the stars. ; 
The countries bordering upon the field of war 
between Russia and Poland, are at this time in 
the greatest alarm, at the extension of the disease; 
andat Vienna and Berlin, from the last accounts, 
reat excitement was felt upon the subject. In 
reat Britain, too, great anxiety is felt yay, 
who are not likely to be causelessly a armed, 
and the government is strongly urged through 
the public prints, to enforce more rigourous ly 
their quarantine regulations; as that country is 
particularly exposed from her extensive com- 
merce, and as the disease is believed to have 
been communicated from island to island in the 
Indianocean. Should it pass through Europe, 
it is not supposed from the previous rate at which 
it has spread, that it wonld reach there before 
sometime in 1832. 
Even though it may arrive at the western 
shore of Europe, we have certainly strong rea- 
son to hope, that with 3000 miles of ocean be- 
tween, we may here be protected against its 
visitation. It has as yet, compared with this, 
spread but a short distance at sea, and in.those 
instances it ls not positively ascertained to have 
been communicated by vessels. 
Besides, it is quite possible that, should it be 
developed on board a vessel, on so long a voy- 
age, it would exhaust itself or destroy the crew, 
ere It reached the shores of America. It has: 
hever as yet been Rareyed either to Europe or 
America, by the East India traders, who were) 
of course exposed to it, when it was raging in the 
maritime part of the east. Its more usual mode 
of extension, has been as before observed, in 
Separate stages from city to city. Should it 
desolate the uropean nations, (and did it not 
more than equally light upon the unoffending 
poor,) it would seem but a retributive punish- 
ment of their rulers, for allowing the last efforts 
ae luckless, but chivalric Poles to be quelled 
ry ’ lances of the barbarous Cossacks; for 
hen, t@BS, by the accumulation of masses of 
whick and by depriving the countries through 
phe i they pass of the means of sustenance, have 
nw a high way for this pestilence into the bo- 
. ¢ Europe, to destroy at one fell swoop the 
Te ee the lonely, the patriot and the sage. 
dion ‘aj arbarians of the north belongs the invi- 
ae “istinction of having inflicted upon polished 
Vanda her greatest calamities. The Goths, the 
exting: pane the Huns, by successive irruptions 
ie cused fora time the lamp of learning, and 
and Seutus which animated the marble and. the 
_ mi and now while that night of desolation 
she bite converted into the effulgence of day, 
came ¥ feels impending over her from the same 
me ~ Scourge of desolation. And for what? 
Yot that the barbarian may be himself finally 
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converted into a being capable of enjoying the 
blissful land that he first ravages, but that he 
may pour out rivers of patriot blood, till scarce 
a drop remains to harmonize with the kindred 
streams that flow in the veins of Americans. 


emreeeeet ees 


The reader will perceive that the following poem is built 


on the text prefixed, and that the first line of each Stanza, 
is borrowed from it. 


Behold, alas! our days we spend! 
How vain they be, how soon they end! 


BEHOLD 
How short as 
Was long enough of old 
To measure out the life of man: 
In those well temper’d days, his time was then 
Survey’d, cast up, and found but three-score years and ten. 


ALas! 
And what is that; 
They come, and slide and pass, 
efore my pen can tell thee what, 
3 e posts of time are swift, which having run 
Their seven short stages o’er, their short-lived task is done. 


OUR DAYS 
Begun, we lend 
To sleep, to antick plays 
And toys until the first stage end: 
Twelve waning moons twice five times told, we give 
© unrecover’d joss; we rather breathe than live. 


WE SPEND 
A ten year’s breath, 
Before we apprehend 
What ’tus to live, or fear a death; 
- For childish dreams are fill’d with painted toys 
Which please our sense awhile, and waking prove but toys! 


HOW VAIN, 
‘How wretched is | 
Poor man that doth remain | 
A slave to such a state as this; 
His days are short at longest; few at most; 
They are but hard at best; yet lavish’d out or lost. 


THEY BE _ 
The secret springs 
That make our minutes flee 
On wheels mere swift than eagle’s wings ! 
Our life’s a.clock, and every grasp of breath 
Breathes forth a warning grief, till time shall strike a death! 


HOW SOON 
Our new-born light 
Attains te full-aged noon! 
And this, how soon to grey-hair’d night ! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
Ere we can count our days, our days they flee so fast. 


THEY END 
When scarce begun : 
And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done : 
Man, count thy days: and if they fly too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, count every day the last. 
SS 


An English writer has computed that half of 
woman’s chances of marriage are gone when 
she has completed her twentieth year; at twen- 
ty-three, three-fourths of her opportunities have 
vanished: and at twenty-six, seven-eighths. So, 
girls, we would advise you to calculate accord- 
ingly. 
——— 

Nothing is more delightful than to fee) a new passion ris- 
ing, when the flame that burned before is not quite extin- 
guished. Thus, at the hour of sunset, we behold with 
pleasure the orb of night ascending on the opposite side of 
the horizon. We then enjoy the double brilliancy of the 





two celestial luminaries. 
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Written for the Casket. 
Sketches from an Old Manuscript. 


No. III. 
‘The Rose of Menteith.”’ 


Ellen of Menteith was a beautiful girl; her 
high forehead and her bright blue eye, the mild, 
yet haughty expression of her countenance, her 
tall and majestic carriage, and the faultless sy- 
metry of her shape, accorded well with the tar- 
tan plaid and plumed cap the maidens of her 
country wore. 

Bright and beautiful indeed was the fair Rose 
of Menteith, (for so from her childhood the gal- 
lant highlanders had called her,) yet the fair 
form was surpassed by the noble soul which fill- 
ed it. Reserved and proud she certainly was, 
and yet withal so kind, that you looked upon her 
as some brighter and purer being ; one who was 
worthy almost of worship. And the old earl of 
Menteith doated on his daughter with somewhat 
of passionate fondness ; and the earnest return 
she made of his affection endeared her still more 
in the eyes of all who beheld her. There was 
another, too, who adored her, not as a father or a 
brother loves, but passionately, devotedly, fond- 
ly, even as the young and noble soul loves the 
‘dear object of his heart’s devotedness. Even 
from their very childhood, their souls had been, 
as it were, knit into one; and often had they rov- 
ed over the mounts and muirs of bonny Men- 
teith, the arm of the young knight encircling the 
fairy form of the lovely girl. They had loved 
on, blindly—fondly ; within their own hearts was 
placed their all of happiness: they dreamed not 
of the cold and cheerless world—all was bright 
and lovely to their warm imaginations, as the sun 
shining upon the beautiful glens and rocks and 
mountains, and the placid lakes of Scotland.— 
Sir Malcolm Glenroy had attained the age of 
manhood, and with a bridal cavalcade he set 
forth towards the castle of Menteith. For a 
while he checked his impatience and the ardour 
of his courser, and rode calmly on by the side of 
the old knight of Clan Aloyns. But the haught 
and impatient spirit brooked not long the dull 
pace at which the dignity of the old knight deem- 
ed it proper they should march. 

“ Forward, forward, gentlemen; by heaven 
this is a pace for a funeral. On—and try the 
mettle of your steeds.” And he dashed onward 
as swiftly as the noble horse could bear him. 

“ Hallo, hallo,” cried the old eng, “ Sir 
Malcolm; whither away, in the devil’s name? 
Hold, gentlemen, hold; ‘tis unseemly to gallop 
on in such a deuce of a hurry.” 

But he had better have talked to the wind 
than to the hot-blooded gentlemen around him. 
On they went, over hili, dale and fallow ;— 
and Clan Aloyns followed as best he might. 
But, like the thrice valiant and illustrious Sir 
John Falstaff, (whom he rivalled in size though 
not in instinct,) he found hard riding somewhat 
unpleasant; and his face shone like Mars thro’ 
a mist, when he reached Menteith. He looked 
stern and muttered curses as he rode through 
the park, and well I ween, he meant to bestow a 

serious lecture upon Sir Malcolm as soon as he 
saw him. 

But his laudable purpose was most unpleasant- 
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ly frustrated. As he entered thecastle, Sir Ma]. 
colm and the Earl of Menteith passed through 
the hall. : 

“‘ Good God, Sir,” exclaimed Malcolm, “ must 
I ride so soon, must I leave my geniie Ellen, — 
For heaven’s sake, Sir, let us be married ere 
we part; that will allay, in a measure, the feyer 
of my vnigaas 6 But to leave her thus; I cannot, 
must not. hink of some other means, I pray 
you;” and he seized the hand of the old earl. 

“Young man,” said the earl, “ the foemen are 
upon our soil ; Montrose needs succour, and | 
have sworn that I and mine shall shed even the 
last drop from our veins, should his cause and 
the cause of our royal master need it. Once 
more I swear to ye, my daughter shall never wed 
another.” 

In_deep and almost overpowering agitation, 
Sir Malcolm gazed upon the earl: for a mo- 
ment he faltered as he thought upon the happi- 
ness he was about to fly from ; then grasping t 
hilt of his sword, and half drawing it from its 
sheath,“ I swear, by Heaven,” he exclaimed, 
“never shall ye find the Glenroy wanting; I will 
— my clan and join ye ere to-morrow’s 

awn. Gentlemen, to horse! there are helms 
to be broken.” 

** Good Lord !” exclaimed Clan Aloyn, “ why 
the lad’s like wild fire, ye were in sucha devil 
of : hurry to get here, by my troth ye part 
easily.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Menteith, “ we have no 
time to lose; Montrose is up in the west, and 
needs the assistance of every loyal heart and 
hands he is a false knight who withholds his aid.” 

“* And by Saint Mary, I will not for one,” cried 
Romand of Glenmore. 

“ Nor I.”—“ Nor I.”—Echoed a dozen hizh- 
land chieftains. rem 

“I’m not over fond of fighting,” said Cian 
Aloyn; “ because 1 make a better mark than 
most men to shootat. But by Saint Andrew, my 
sword shall not rust for lack of cet Sl ; 

“Well said, Clan Aloyn;” said Menteith ;— 
“and now my gallant friends, a parting glass, 
and so to horse. Here’s a health to brave Mom 
trose, and the bonny king over the water,” and 
loud rang the shouts through the hall of the cas- 
tle ;—and the next moment Glenroy and his 
friends galloped over the draw bridge. 

Over the Heaths flew the war sign; old men 
and boys even gathered around it; for Sir Mab 
colm Glenroy was dearly loved by his followers. 
And as the east began to glow with the mori 
ing’s light, he passed the draw bridge of Men- 
teith with a hundred men at arms, well mount 
and equipped. One after another the royalists 
thronged to their rendezvous, and the sun-ris¢ 
saw them on their march to Carrickmuir, wheré 
Montrose lay encamped. 

Malcolm shin hint 
embrace, and his heart was saddened within aa 
she stood upon the draw we as the bo a 
knights and chieftains passed before siglo 
waved again and again her kerebief in os 
They passed on, and she returned to her cha 
ber in mournfulness of spirit. ae 

Menteith led the way, scarcely allowing 
troops sufficient time to rest their jaded * 
Each morning ere the dawning of the day, 0° 
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were marching Oe and the sun went down ere 
; paused to rest. ee 
he the tents of Montrose were in view, 
and each martial spirit throbbed high with fierce 
and stern determination ; and many asilent oath 
was sworn — they would win a name,or die in 

3 e field. 
yg baeve Glenroy and Glenmore rode on be- 
fore the detachment. Montrose met them;— 
« Welcome, gentlemen, welcome,” he exclaim- 
ed; and then castin his eyes along the line,— 
“ would to heaven,” he continued, “* all who call 
themselves friends were indeed such friends as 
ye have proved yourselves. But there is a cra- 
ven spirit abroad; a curse upon the cowardly 
knaves, had I one half the. assistance promised 
me | would hurl the usurper from his seat and 
set our bonny Stewart upon the throne of his fa- 
thers. But in, gentlemen,in; ye must be weary. 
Ye are thrice welcome to what cheer we can 
offer you. What, Glenroy, have ye left your 
bonny bride so soon to wield the sword ?” 

“No more of that, sir, in the name of heaven; 

I am half crazed already; Menteith will tell ye 
all; I must be with my troop. Gentlemen, good 
morning,” and springing on his steed, he strove 
to banish the mournful images which had taken 
possession of his soul. 
It were needless to follow Montrose through 
his successes and adversity. Every one knows 
the fate of the gallant and unfortunate noble- 
man. 

Glenroy fought well and fearlessly; and hand 
in pre with Menteith stood by Montrose to the 
end. 

In the last and fatal:battle, he commanded the 
forlorn hope; and when he beheld all flying be- 
fore the Southrons and the Campbells, he dash- 
ed forward at the head of his troop to cover their 
retreat. 

As they rode furiously o’er the dead and the 
dying, their horses fetlocks cut on the gore ; they 
met Menteith vainly endeavouring to lead his 
men back tothecharge. More than half of them 
had fallen; and of those who remained, many 
were scarcely able to drag themselves along.— 
Glenroy paused for a moment, and at that in- 
stant a large body of cavalry rode round a point 
near them. 

“Forward with the banner,” cried Menteith, 
“death to the red coats !” 

“God fer Glenroy,” shouted Sir Malcolm ;— 
“ charge!” 

_“ Down with the beggar Scots!” cried an Eng- 
lish colonel as they met in the charge. 

Not another word was spoken, but hand to 
hand and steel to steel they engaged. Vainly 
did Glenroy lead on again and again his fal- 
tering troops. Vainly did the old Earl of Men- 
leith fight as though the battle renewed his 
youth. Helm afer take was broken; hand af- 
ler hand resigned its grasp on the sword ; and the 
a fled, overpowered, bearing Menteith with 

Glenroy saw not the dishonour of his followers, 
a a heavy blow had borne him to the earth, 
pis his helmet in its course; and he fell 
oe no among the bleeding bodies of his gallant 


The English dashed onwards in pursuit of the 
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fugitives, and heeded not the cries of the wound- 
ed who lay around, Scots and Englishmen, side 
by side. 

Sir Malcolm revived for a moment; he gazed 
around him as one awakening from a deep sleep; 
but a smothered moan aroused him, and raising 
himself upon his arm, he looked around on the 
mournful scene. Close by hisside lay Glenmore 
in the agonies of death ;—the death moans of his 
followers struck upon his ears; sighs, groans, and 
the heart-rending cries of the maimed and dying 
were echoed from side to side ;—and the sun 
went down upon that spectacle of human folly 
and vindictiveness ; upon broken helms and life- 
less bodies, as calmly and peacefully, as though 
it shone on the prakdlocagh 

The damp, chilly night air hovered around 
him, colder and colder. “ Good Heavens!” he 
exclaimed, “ must I be hereand perish! Ellen, 
dear Ellen, a long, long farewell.” And he fell 
back upon the earth. Again he aroused him- 
self; he essayed torise, and at length he succeed- 
ed. His horse stood grazing at a distance; Glen- 
roy called to him, and the faithful animal came 
to his side. 

He mounted, and looking around to see whom 
he could aid; he beheld Clan Aloyn vainly en- 
deavouring to rise. Either his wounds, or his 
enormous bulk prevented him. 

** Why God-a-mercy, Sir Malcolm, what dost 
thou there! Now I pray thee in Samt Mary’s 
name, dismount and set me upon my feet again. 
I am half dead with lying here and I cannot rise, 
more by token, that I am shot through the leg.” 

Glenroy dismounted with difficulty, and at 
length succeeded in raising the old knight; and 
catching a horse which stood near, Clan Aloyn 
managed, with some trouble and pain, to bestow 
his weight upon the animal, and off they rode at 
as round a pace as sore bones would admit of. 

Hastily and in darkness they rode over hill 
and valley in their road to Menteith. More than 
once were they startled by the tent fires of the 
English. Small detachments of the red coats 
were upon every hill and in every pass, and well 
it was for Glenroy that he knew every rock and 
pass in his road. 

They had penetrated unseen through the whole 
line of picquets, and the last post of the English 
was oA ec when the sharp roar of the carbine 
roared through the mountain eee, and a bullet 
whisled by Glenroy’s ear. Almost worn down 
with fatigue and the loss of blood, they had but 
little hope of escape from the hands of their pur- 
suers; yet they spurred on, and followed by the 
war cry of the English, dashed from the high 
road into the forest. 

It was impossible for the red coats to follow 
them on horseback, and the fugitives gained on 
them for a while. 

“Clan Aloyn,’”’ said Glenroy, as they passed a 
place known as the Wizzard’s Cave, “ I can ride 
no further; every moment I feel as though I 
should drop from my steed. On to Menteith; 
bid them farewell for me; for God knows ’tis un- 
likely we shall ever meet again, and tell her I 
will think of her to the last.” 

** Nay, cheer up, Sir Malcolm, there is almost 
a mile between us and our pursuers ; we may 
reach Menteith before them.’ 
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“Tis vain, Sir, I cannot ride further. Once 
more I bid ye on, and save yourself; lead off my 
horse lest they discover me.” 

“ Farewell, my chief; by Saint Andrew, I am 
loath to leave ye thus,” : 

*“ On, on, ye have no time to lose; adieu,” re- 
turned Sir Malcolm, and upon his hands and 
knees he crawled into the cave; and he laid him- 
self down upon a bed of rocks, and slept from 
ba weariness. 

alf regretting that he had obeyed the com- 
mand of the chief, Clan Aloyn rode onward.— 
The noise of pursuit at length ceased, and he 
breathed more fully. 

At last, almost dead with fatigue, he reached 
the castle of Menteith. The drawbridge was 
up; armed men guarded the wall, and all pre- 
sented a scene of watchfulness. 

“ Who goes there?” cried a sentinel. 

* Clan Aloyn; half dead with loss of blood and 
want of nourishment.” 

The old knight fainted as he passed the thres- 
hold, and they bore him to a couch where he re- 
mained senseless until the nextday. On the af- 
ternoon of the morrow, he requested his attend- 
ant to inform the Lady Ellen that he wished to 
speak to her. The old man lay upon his couch, 
muttering slowly certain uncouth words, and 
tossing from side to side. 

The Lady entered,—*‘ Tell me, tell me of 
Glenroy,” she exclaimed, “‘ where did ye leave 
him?” 

* In the Wizzard’s Cave, Madam, much 
against my will; I fear the red coats have him, 
for the pursuit ceased soon after I left him, and 
he was wounded and unable to ride.”’ 

For a moment the fair Ellen gazed as if but 
half conscious of what the old knight had spoken ; 
then uttering a wild and mournful cry, she fell to 
the earth. 

** Good Heaven! what have I done ; a curse on 
oy old tongue. Help,—help,—for God’s sake, 
1elp.” 

he cry was heard by Menteith as he stood 
on the battlement ing with folded arms upon 
the scene around him. He rushed to the spot 
and beheld his daughter in the arms of her at- 
tendant, without motion and apparently without 
life. He knelt down by her side, and with all 
the fond anxiety of a doating father, strove to re- 
call her departed senses. She awoke— 

= sy vers 8 she said, “‘ they told me thou wert 
dead; but I did not believe them ;—no, no, no, 
thou wouldst not die and leave me here in misery. 
Yes, yes,—ha! where art thou; father, where is 
my Malcolm ?—where; oh tell me, where?”’ 

** Be calm, my daughter; he has not yet re- 
turned.” 

* Then he is dead, and Iam miserable.” 

At that instant, a loud shout broke from the 
troops upon the walls: Menteith rushed to the 
court yard ;—‘* Glenroy—Sir Malcolm,” they 
cried. The drawbridge lowered; a knight rode 
Cemghy sprang from his steed; clasped Men- 
teith by the hand, and in another moment was 


compet to the heart of the fair Rose of Menteith. 
The manuscript goes on to state how Glenroy 
and Menteith were pardoned for their aid and 
abettence to rebellion, by the reigning monarch. 
How Sir Malcolm Glenroy was wedded to El- 





len, the fair Rose of Menteith. How 
simple danced at the bridal; how Se ah 
blazed and the bells rang; and how Clan Alo 
pee a ae “ee op es to the health ad 
appiness of the ir Malcolm 
Rose of Menteith. ag sey : 
. . 


From the Saturday Evening Post, 
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ODE XXII.—TO LAVINIA. 
“Vitas hinnuleo me similis Chloe” Sec. 


Playful and timid as the youthful deer, 

ds fear their lovers,—or affect to fear, 
And with a sweet oan still contrive 
To keep our doubts and anxious cares alive; 
Distant, disdainful, petulent and coy; 
Love is the better fora slight alloy: 
As gold is deem’d unsuitable for coin 
Until the base amalgama we join. 


Where is the man who boasts the art 
0 scrutinize the female heart ? 

*T would be to him a trifling toil 

To trace the sources of the Nile ;— 

The secrets of the polar skies 

Were pierc’d by his enquiring eyes,— 

And he might true discoveries make 

Concerning the mysterious snake,— 

That oft his gracious presence lends, 

To gratify our Yankee friends. 


Our study teaches us, indeed, 
Our want of knowledge to discern; 

The more of woman-kind we read, - 
The more we find we have to learn. 

Who would have thought my rhymes should be 
By a fastidious lady blam’d? 

ee 2 fault, in truth, I cannot see, 

or of the censure am asham’d. 


Have I deserv’d the charge you bring? 
p up,—examine all my odes; 
At vice alone they point their sting, 
And they may rage who feel the goads. 
Shall hatred dog the useful rhymes 
That damn the follies of the times? 


And shall the fair on Horace frown,, 
hose verse is lavish in their praise, 
By whom no measure of renown, 
No chaplet of unchanging bays, 
No ivy wreath, to learning paid, 
Against their friendship shall be weigh’d? 


Let wrath in rougher bosoms burn, 

Let vo ish’d calumny return 

Renew the charge, and vainly fight 
gainst insu perable right :— 

But let the female arm forbear 
The burning brand of hate to wield, 

To shake the pointed spear in air, 
And wave aloft the Gorgon shield. 


*Tis not the furies, arm’d with fire, | 
Sword, plague, and tempest, we admire,— 
Not to the warrior queen, array’d | 
In martial pomp, our vows are paid ; 
To gentler gods our altars blaze, 
And gentler beings claim our praise. 
Your sex, Lavinia, were my constant theme, 
By day my ep and by night my dream; 
If 1 have call’d them angels, and they see 
Something quite diabolical in me ; os 
On both sides judgment was, perhaps, erroneou®; 
They too severe, and I too ceremonious- 
a ee 
That is a bad religion which makes us hate bey 
religion of other people. That isa bad sec nl 
Christians which encourages its member - 
think contemptuously of all other sects of C 
tians. 
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THE POLITICS OF DEFOE. 


Written for the Casket. 
Whe Politics of Defve. 


9.—Who is this man of whorn you now discourse ? 
He in his day was not without renown, 
And toil’d to save the struggling ark of state. 
4]phonso—I marvel that we hear no mere of one 

So worthy ! 
.—-Alas! my lord, ‘tis an ungrateful world; 
It soon torgets, when once it has received, 
And kindly leads its benefactors down 
{'o dul! cblivion’s tide. Op Pray. 


One work has immortalized Defoe: “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” is stilkread by every man, woman, 
and child. Who has not dwelt with delight up- 
on those pages where a péncil dipped in the hues 
of truth and nature, has presented the eager 
imagination with the adventures, and thoughts, 
and feelings of the shipwrecked man, in the wild 
solitudes of his lonely island-home in the far Pa- 
cific—evincing the possible independence, and 
real dependence of proud, frail man! We fol- 
low bim in his breathless chase of the beautiful 
and timid lama; and we retain an affection 
through life for the geatle animal, because we 
think of Crusoe’s tame favourite—the object 
that absorbed his love, when the heart was long- 
ing for some attachments; something that could 
respond to its own warm feelings—and human 
ties were severed, and human sympathies were 
gone, apparently forever. We accompany him 
io his cabin reared by bis own hands; we eb- 
serve the little conveniences of life which the 
ingenuity, quickened by pressing necessity, has 
enabled him to spread around his little habita- 
tin. We behold him start at the feot-print on 
the sand, the first and most unwelcome indica- 
tion of human existence in this isle of desolation ; 
we feel a kindred thrill of deep emotion, as he 
renews the link that binds him to the human fa- 
mily—when he raises the trembling savage from 
the earth, and gives his protection and his confi- 
dence to the grateful Friday. ‘ Robinson Cru- 

soe” throws its spell over feelings that defy the 
advance of time; they spring from the life blood 
of the heart; age creeps on, but they are un- 
touched; their flow must be as perpetual as the 
race of. man. Public tastes change, with the 
changes of time—styles of composition become 
antiquated—the popular books of one period, 
are hardly noticed at another; but the charm of 

Robinson Crusoe” has not been dissolved. It 

still retains its freshness; its natural beauty still 

reaches the heart; its philosophy still finds a 

me in the contemplative mind. It has wan- 

ra with its power to the tent of the fierce 

“rab, and the adventurous spirit of the desert 

Chel has risen in homage, ae acknowledged its 

Yr wpa it has been sealed with the approval 

oe na: intellectual of the earth—here, was 

Toho ral ground, on which a Rousseau and a 

a neg could meet, and unite in acknowledg- 

mt l¢ Sway of genius, and the force of nature; 

~ ae goes with the imaginative man into 
whe and solemn recesses of nature’s wildest 
we s $3 and its influence is upon him, in his 
the ‘ih ilous wanderings from “ the valley, and 
Ovi see church, and the cottage by the brook.” 
ented inson Crusoe” seems alone to have pre- 
the departure of Defoe, to join the nu- 


,e — of authors, who have bustled through 
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their day, and been forgotten. His two hundred 
volumes would not have saved him from his fate. 
The mass of the readers of his celebrated work 
know little of his many political writings; but 
they made an impression once—their sting was 
indeed felt at the heart’s core—the proud ones 
on their seats of power quailed beneath the ener- 
gy of his sarcasm—and the humble trader sent 
forth a spirit of resistance, that reached from one 
end of England to the other. The liberty of the 
press was not very well understood in his day; 
and the consequences of his fearless attacks up- 
on existing absurdity, corruption, and tyranny, 
were prosecutions, and unjust and barbarous 
outrages, under judicial sanctions, and in the 
name of penal retribution. 
startling energy; and those who were unable to 
refute, were willing to persecute. Their aim 
was, to silence; and that they thought themselves 
the best qualified to do, by the admirable refuta- 
tion of the prison and the pillory. Defoe was a 
valuable man. His views of religious toleration 
were somewhat crude and narrow, with the lea- 
vous puritanism; and his political doctrines 
were not untinctured with the prevalent preju- 
dices, and fettered by the limited. range of inves- 
tigation permitted to his times. But within 2 
given limit he had a quick eye te discern abuses, 
and a bold hand in developing them. He was 
active, persevering, always on the alert, wonder- 
fully industrious, sturdy and unflinching—the 
sworn foe of Jacobiteism, and high-church into- 
lerance. He stirred the waters of public opin- 
ion; and pearentet the stagnation, and the nox- 
ious exhalations—he threw out appalling ques- 
tions—he kept up t all of contention, and 
investigation followed. "We can hardly form an 
adequate judgment of the value and importance 
of such services; and we certainly will not, if we 
confine our attention either to their immediate 
effect, or their present estimation, or give it to 
both. Their value and importance principally 
consists in the habit of thought; the desire and 
determination to examine, which they engender. 
They handle subjects which were considered too 
sacred for the profane touch; they lay bare that 
which was carefully concealed, and guarded by 
an array of superstitious entrenchments ;—they 
give an impetus to the public mind; there is an 
incalculable value in their almost hidden infiu- 
ence. England—America—the world, is now 
enjoying the ultimate effects of the long neglect- 
ed political writings of Daniel Defoe. What 
though they have lain for years, the lumber of 
the old library shelf? What though we may now 
smile, where he was vehement, and think him 
rather zealous in his intolerance towards those, 
whom he stigmatized as intolerant? The spirit 
ofhis works went abroad ; and that spirit has in- 
creased with the increase of years; and its course 
is still onward! Let the chrysalis be of litfie 
worth or beauty—the butterfly has soared from 
it. The spirit has beep extracted—and we care 
not for what is left befind. But nothing can be 
more true, than that the majority of us neither 
do justice to sach men, nor deal fairly by their 
writings. Wecallthe ene a pamphieteer—a po- 
litical scribbler, who wrote only for the present 
time, and wasted his powers in the petty con- 
cerns of temporary politics; we treat the latter, 
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THE POLITICS OF DEFOE. 


as obsolete effusions of no permanent aim, that | and interchange of thought will produce concert 


have finished their course, and should now be; and action. These are facts, and no 
permitted to rest in peace. We almost wonder, | 
that a man who could write agreeable romances, | 
that people would read and be amused with, ; 


long after his political works are laid as rubbish 
on the shelf, or valued only in the obscure cor- 
ner of.an antiquary’s. book-case, should have 
shown so singular a disregard to his fame, us to 
have occupied the best part of his time in such 
efforts. But the man who will do this—who will 
sacrifice the desire of hereafter fame at the shrine 
of patrictic new rtd is a public benefactor. 
His neglected and despised pamphlets have done, 
and are still doing good. ‘They are valuable as 
illustrative of the history of political opinion, and 
the progress of political truth; valuable for their 
influence upon both. 

The history of political opinion is an important 
branch of the history of the human mind: and it 
is a checkered history! What was loyalty in 
the reign of one monarch, is punished as treason 
inthatof his successor. Efforts which one would 
have rewarded with a coronet, another rew, 
with a halter. Life, liberty, property, satri- 
ficed to a name—a delusion—an indefinable 
loyalty !—that very loyalty, shifting with the 
changeful breeze. The wheel of time revolves, 
and one habit of thinking is thrown off, and an- 
other takes its place; but to be followed by an- 
other—and yet another—and another still; and 
throughout all, we discover the course of truth— 
the eternal principles of freedom, moving to- 
wards their destination. Now, perhaps, slowly 
creeping by the way-side—half concealed in the 
shade of the thick overhgmging foliage; but, 
anon, revealed in some™general truth—struck 


out in commenting upon some trivial or local in- 
cident of little importance in the abstract; then, 
again, rearing its head with the lofty air of con- 
scious right, and frowning defiance on its oppo- 


nents, freedom unfurls its banner. That banner 
may be hurled to the dust, and trampled by the 
foot of power; but never will the remembrance 
depart, that it was unfurled, and spread its glo- 
ries to the azure heavens! The advance may be 
impeded, but the command is given—onwards! 
and opposition must eventuall, yield. One true 
principle proclaimed to the world, is the world’s 
property, and cannot be recalled. Youmay pu- 
nish, scourge, torture, but you cannot eradicate 
it. It has gone forth; it is doingits work; and 
its operation will be developed, perhaps, when 
least expected. The progress of political truth 
is commensurate with the progress of general 
intelligence. As the latter increased, the an- 
cient foundations of received political dogmas 
were shaken. The initiated despise them. Self- 
interest, or a supposed expediency, may induce 
them to labour in propping up the crumbling 
tenement, a little longer to protract the term of 
its existence; but that it must fall, is written up- 
on it in characters that cangot be misunderstood. 
Perhaps it would be safest Pale it down peace- 
meal. ‘The schoolmaster is abroad with his 
primer.” Intelligence is at work in the resolu- 
tion of opinion. Its course is slower, but surer, 
than that of the strong arm of violence; for it 
never retraces its steps; what it gains, it never 
surrenders up; power cannot control thought, 


jobbers, whose business it was to 





t conjec- 
tures; they are developed in history; Gay ave 
now developing. We need but open our eyes 
to what is now doing; we need but glance at 
what is now said and wrote, not with impunity 
but with applause and reward; we need but ob- 
serve the moderated, the liberalized tone which 
the arrogant contemners of all change and ame- 
“ye eae have been forced to assume, to be satis- 
ied. 

Let us return and cursorily glance at the po- 
litical efforts of Defoe. A dissenter by birth 
and education, he, of course, detested the reli- 
gious intolerance of the reign of the second 
Charles. His first writings, therefore, were 
against the established church. As little pleas- 
ed with the bigot James, as with his profligate 
brother, he was among the earliest to embark in 
the ill-fated attempt of the Duke of Monmouth. 
The battle of ig. ae prostrated the insur- 
rection, and sent Monmouth to the scaffold. De- 
foe made his escape, but with some difficulty. 
When James openly encouraged the Romish 
faith, and the fever of apprehension spread 
through the land, that popery was about tobe 
reared upon the ruins of the protestant church, 
Defoe did not escape the contagion; and witha 
pious abhorrence of popish abomination, and 
with a zealous desire to put down “ anti-Christ” 
and the mass, he wrote pamphlet after pamphlet, 
and was instrumental in furthering the progress 
of the revolution. The high ecclesiastics, and 
the seven bishops in particular, regarded the 
staunch dissenter with an eye of favour, for he 
was a powerful ally. He was active with his 
pen during the period which immediately preced- 
ed and succeeded the dethronement of James 
Il., became very popular, and was even person- 
ally consulted on some important public ques- 
tions by Wilham of Orange. He afterwards 
wrote with equal sincerity, what was not quite 
so acceptable, and was accordingly prosecuted 
for alibel. Court popularity, like other popul- 
rity, has always been rather an uncertain thing. 
Truth, though always valuable, is not at all tines 
acceptable. Defoe was unfortunate enough to 
be obliged to prove this, on several disagreeable 
occasions. But he had one invaluable quality— 
that of not being easily discouraged. 

In 1701, he attacked the state of the represen 
tation in the house of Commons, in an “ Account 
of the Stock-Jobbing Elections in Parliament. 
He states that there was a regular set of stock- 
buy and sell 
seats. The market price was a thousand gul- 
neas. He observes, “ by this concise method, 
parliaments are in a fair way of coming under 
the hopeful management of a few individual; 
and he says, “a hundred, or a hundred and itty 
such members in a House, would carry any § 
vote; and if it be true, as is very rational to «A 
pose, those who buy, will sell, then, the — 
of such a number of members will be capab A 
selling our trade, our religion, our Leqgupeted 
effects, our king, and every thing that 1s V a 
ble or dear to the nation.” "In the same oor ah: 
published his poem, “ The True-Born /ng® h 
man,” in which, with rough and easy, thout” 
not in very flowing verse, he satirizes his cO 
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THE POLITICS OF DEFOE. 


trymen for their national arrogance; their abuse 
of William, because he was a agi rer and 
their contempt for the new-made nobility. Of 
this production, it is said, that it ran through 
twenty-one editions in four years, and that eigh- 
ty thousand cheap copies were sold in the streets 
of London alone. He also wrote an address to 
the House of Commons on.the subject of reform, 
sioned * Legion,” which he presented to the 
Speaker in the disguise of an old woman. 

“When Anne ascended the throne, the tory and 
hich-church party, caressed and favoured by the 
sovereign, lorded it over the dissenters, and 
threatened to enforce conformity by a hberal 
application of the potent arguments of pains and 
penal statutes. efoe stood forth as the advo- 
cate of the dissenters, in an ironical pamphlet 
called the “ Shortest Way with the Dissenters.” 
The hand of the House of Commons was laid 
upon him. He was brought to trial for a libel, 
and sentenced to the pillory, imprisonment, and 
a fine of three thousand gve hundred pounds. 
By this iniquitous outrage upon justice and hu- 
manity, which would have disgraced even the 
reion of the banished Stuart, Defoe was left 
with a wife and six children almost in a state of 
destitution. Thus situated, the authors of his 
persecutions made him offers of protection and 
reward. But, though poor, proscribed, with a 
young family depending on his hard earnings for 
their daily bread, he was above all temptation to 
apostacy. He continued industrious in the poli- 
tical field ; and when Dr. Sacheverell was at the 
height of his absurd pomenray for having, in a 
stupid sermon, vilified the revolution and its au- 
thors, and in no very intelligible terms upheld 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance, Defoe turned his weapons against this 
fanatical Jacobite, and treated the fulminations 
of his “ drum ecclesiastic’’ with the respect 
which they merited. But Defoe consulted his 
honest feelings more than his sound discretion 
in so doing ; for buoyed into notoriety by an in- 
judicious prosecution and the favour of the 
Queen, he had become the idol of the multitude ; 
the attempt, therefore, to drag the Reverend 
Doctor-down to the level of his own innate little- 
ness, was a most dangerous one, and so Defoe 
found it; his life was threatened ;—the rabble 
that shouted “ Long live Sacheveral!”’ also shout- 
ed‘ Down with Defoe!”—the Jacobites detest- 
ed him, the whigs avoided him, and the very dis- 
senters in their fear stood aloof from him. 

In 1715, shortly after the accession of George 
the First, he published “‘ An Appeal to Honour 
and Justice,” in which he defended his whole 
political career. He was shortly afterwards 
afllicted with an apoplectic attack, which su- 
spended his literary labours for a considerable 
period. When he recovered, he engaged prin- 
cipally in the composition of works of fancy, 
with occasional remarks on passing politics, as 
Inchnation prompted. He was advanced in 
years; he had lived to see important changes 
‘ake place in the government of his native land; 
he had mingled in the strife and “ done the state 
some service” in effecting those changes; he had 

een one who rushed out from the fearful crowd, 

and seized with a nervous grasp the foaming 
‘teeds, and thrust back with daring strength, the 
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iron car of oppression; he was chafed and woung® ek 


ed by the feat, but still he was not crushed ;— 
had lived io witngss the triumph of many of the 
great setneioled tor which he suffered; he was 
now willing that his political career should end. 
He had “ fallen into the sear and ycllow leaf ;’’ 
misfortunes and injuries had accelerated the ad- 
vance of the infirmities of age. The latter part 
of his useful life was passed in cold neglect, in 
unalleviated want. His ‘* Robinson Crusoe’’ 
went rejected from bookseller to bookseller, and 
was received at last as a matter of favour by an 
obscure publisher. His utmost exertions failed 
to procure him a miserable subsistence. In 
1729, he was arrested for a small debt and thrown 
into prison, where he passed nearly a year in 
sickness both of body and mind; for his very off- 
spring had shewn themselves ungrateful to their 
aged parent. At length, bending beneath the 
weight of accumulated suffering, added to in- 
creasing years, this ill-requited man expired on 
the 24th of April, 1731, at the age of seventy; a 
melancholy instance of national ingratitude. 

The miscellaneous writings of Defoe which 
followed the publication of “* Robinson Crusoe,” 
and are still in some degree remembered, are, 
the “ The History of Moll Flanders,” the “ Life 
vf Colonel Jack,” the “ History of the Great 
Plague in London,” ‘‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,” 
‘** Religious Courtship,” ‘‘ Roxana, or the Fortu- 
nate Mistress, “‘ A Tour through the whole Island 
of Great Britain,’ and the “ Political History of 
the Devil.” Of these, the “ History of the Great 
Plague in London,” is incomparably the most 

owerful; and some of its descriptions have rare- 
y been excelled. 

Thus lived and died Daniel Defoe; a man 
whom we do not scruple to pronounce one of the 
most valuable of his age. His qualities of firm- 
ness, perseverance, and consistency, are worthy 
of the highest admiration ; his adherence to duty, 
his fearless, determined, unflinching opposition 
to the mandates of tyranny, worthy of the warm- 
est praise. Though helived untitled, unreward- 
ed, persecuted ; though his evening sun went 
down in poverty and wretchedness, he gave an 
impetus to the course of thought, which it has 
never lost. He roused the spirit of his age; and 
that spirit developed itself in events whose influ- 
ence was not confined to one country, and has 
extended over the civilized world. Of the hosts 
of the titled and the wealthy ones of his country, 
how many possessed the power of this obscure 
butcher’s son—how many moved, as he did, in 
the realms of thought? Verily, titles may descend, 
but talents are not hereditary. The combined 
efforts of one half the nobility of the day with all 
their vast possessions, could not produce the ef- 
fect of his alone, on that train of thought and 
feeling which preceded and produced the Eng- 
lish revolution. He imparted his portion to that 
stream of thought which has reached to our day ; 
at which the nations of the earth now refresh and 
renew their strength. Every man of intellect 
who has proclaimed and perpetuated a liberal 
sentiment, has poured the contents of his urn 
into the fountain and augmented its waters. 
They have expanded and deepened as they de- 
scended, from a scanty rivulet to a broad and 
swelling stream, and are daily gathering strength 
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# @nd space. While we contemplate the present 


wide extent—the expanding magnificence of the 
prospect—let us not forget what we owe to those 
who laboured at the source of the stream. Let 
ug not contemn the first traces—the early course, 
though shallow, and partiallyimpure. Wecan- 
not expect the child to start up at once into the 
vigot and maturity of manhood. We must not 
look for prodigies. Let us do justice to Defoe ; 
and compare his writings with the thought and 
conduct of his age, and not of ours ; and we must 
pronounce him one of the most worthy patriots 
of a period that needed much, such individuals 
as himself. We will applaud him for goingas 
far as he did in advance of the public mind, not 
censure him for not progressing farther; nor 
utter a harsh reproof, because he scarcely knew 
how to endure the presence of the “ woman 
clothed in scarlet,” when he thought her about 
to build up in his native land, the dominion which 
she exercised in her own seven-hilled city. His 
failings were the aberrations of honest feeling ; 
a hatred of oppression extending to every thing 
which he regarded as its source or support. 
This is a noble impulse, though it may some- 
times lead into the other extreme, and urge a 
man in his indignation to borrow an implement 
of warfare from the armoury of those whom he 
condemns. We rejoice in the freshening gale, 
as it clears the atmosphere of the seeds of pesti- 
lence, though it does prostrate a few trees and 
habitations in its sweeping course. Ardent, ener- 
getic men, are apt to overstep the due limit ; and 
we must either take the qualified good, or sit 
down content with the existing evil. There are 
diseases which none but violent remedies can 
combat; and, perhaps, if Luther had been a 
milder, and Knox a more amiable man, neither 
of them would have overturned the hierarchy of 
his country. We cannot now admire their bit- 
terness and severity, but we are reaping the be- 
nefit of their success. 

Viewing the political productions of Defoe in 
the light in which we have endeavoured to place 
them; glancing into the depths of his mind, and 
then looking abroad upon the period in which he 
moved, we certainly shall cease to wonder that 
he should have given so much of his time to po- 
litical exertion; or think with some, that he was 
wasting his energies, or misapplying the powers 
ofa capacious mind. That mind enchanted the 
world with the delightful romance of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe;” a production which will live through 
alltime. Itis natural for us to wish that he had 
left more such works of beautiful fiction, to re- 
create our leisure, and enkindle our fancy, in 
the quiet hour of meditative solitude. Yet, we 
cannot but believe that the mass of his, by most, 
forgotten, and by some, too lightly esteemed po- 
litical works, have been of more real advantage 
to his country, and to posterity, than.-his still 
cherished romance. Wewill not, therefore, join 
with those who would regard him as worthy of 
immortality, merely as the author of that exqui- 
site production; who would dismiss the conside- 
ration of his toils in the political arena, with an 
unmeaning sneer at their magnitude, or’a cold 
approbation of their sigcerity. We trust we 
have too much gratitude to forget his persever- 
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freedom ; and as professed republicans—attach- 
ed to liberal principles—with a government rear- 
ed on their foundation, ought we not to respect 
the labours and uphold the fame of those who 
have thrown the light of their torches into the 
recesses of the popular mind; who have strug- 
gled against tyrannical encroachment ;—who 
though baffled, have stood their ground and gain. 
ed upon their enemies; who have disregarded 
rivation, pain, and ignominy, sothat they migh; 
ut do their duty; and from whom our fathers 
received a portion of those enlarged views, and 
that high energy of purpose, whose ultimate re- 
sult imagination can scarcely depict, and expe- 
rience does not pretend to indicate—except to 
tell that their operation will not cease, until the 
prostrate race of man is raised from the foot of 
the m agg pared and permitted to enjoy those rights 
which Heaven has conferred upon a 
which men impiously seize upon, and insultingly 
withhold ? ’ 
So far as any acce@unt of the private character 
of Defoe has reached us, he appears to have 
been a man of strict habits, and moral purity. 
These are all-important in a public man, and 
give a dignity to his deportment, and the stamp 
of sincerity to his virtuous efforts in the public 
cause. Men are inclined to suspect the patrio- 
tic professions of a man of private profligacy. 
They are inclined to think that the irregulari- 
ties of his private life must affect the correctness 
of his public conduct; and whether they do so or 
not, they affect his influence in the community, 
and injure the cause he supports. The accusa- 
tion, that Defoe obtained the papers of Alexan- 
der Selkirk, and extracted the substance of his 
** Robinson Crusoe” from them, is now rather 
smiled at, than treated seriously by men of sense. 
Selkirk’s diary would probably have been a dull 
affair; and not half so instructive or true to ge 
neral nature, as the conception Defoe gave the 
world; the first idea of which was derived from 
the sailor’s narrative—and of this Selkirk has 
had the credit—and credit, for much doubtless, 
that had its sole origin in the inventive imagina- 
tion of Defoe. 
act. d towards Selkirk, either dishonourably or 
unkindly; and without evidence, we are not 
much inclined to confide in assertions, and espe- 
cially in a matter that concerns the reputation 
of a distinguished man, who in his life-time re- 
ceived his full quota of injustice. J. B.S. 
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SONNET. 
Written at the tom of Washington, at Mount Vernon. 


Soul of the chainless! spirit of the free! 

And thou sweet Liberty, immortal maic. 
Come in your loveliness, and mourn with me, 

O’er the lone tomb, where Washington is oe 
Fame is not fame, which blends in every breath, 

The Hero’s triumph. with the tyrants shame, 
The morn of immortality in death : 

Unchangeable, and sure, such cannot claim, 
Like thee O sage, beloved, of Liberty - 

Thine is a name which tyrants shall revere, 
To Freedom’s sons a beacon light shall be, 

Long as the everlasting hills shall rear, _ 
Their heads above thee, or the gentle wave, 





ance; his sufferings in the cause of truth and 


Shall make sweet music ’neath thine honor JA. 
grave. 


There is no evidence that Defoe , 
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SONG-—-ELLEN HOWE, OR DECEPTION. 


From the Saturday Evening Post 
SONG.—Rest thee, oh, rest thee. 

Rest thee. oh! rest thee, the wild hope is past, 

The billow rolls calm over thy grave; i 
Thy arm clings no more to the storm shatter’d mast, 
Thy heart’s dearest thrill, on the wings of the blast 

Is carried far o’er the wave. 
Oh! rest thee, dear lost one, to me ney and home, 


No night winds shall trouble thy sleep ! 

No longer thy bark braves the dash of the foam, 

She moulders away, on the wild cliff, alone, 
Far—far o’er the calm swelling deep. 

Thy home is too far ’neath the white crescent wave, 

“ To echo the storm spirit’s cry ; 

‘The surge. looming madly, the dark steep may brave, 

‘The Osprey’s dark wing coldly dash o’er thy grave, 
Nor waken the death-dreaming eye. 

Oh! where is the gladness, dear sailor-boy, where? 
That oft from the star-lighted deck, 

Play’d sweetly, afar, through the deep sounding air, 

Nor thought of the ruin that darkly roam’d there, 
To brood over hope’s driving wreck. 

*T will ne’er on thy watch be warbled, dear boy, 
When the red arm of battle is still; 

No more shall the wildness of ocean employ, 

Thy night breathing fancy, or day dream of joy, 
O’er the swell of her white misty hill. 

Rest thee, oh! rest thee, the wild hope is past, 
And pensively rolls the dark sea ; 

Thy heart cannot bound at the sigh of the blast, 

Long—long has it ceas’d its deep shadows to cast, 

hrough the lone, dreary distance for thee. 


LOANDO. 
ne ere ae 
Written for the Casket. 


Ellen Howe, or Deception. 


BY MRS. LOCKE. 
“Alas, how oft does goodness wound itself, 
And sweet affection prove the spring of woe.” 
“ Then for the living be the tomb. 
And for the dead the smile.” 

The faithlessness of the heart of man has long 
been proverbial, and the poetical adage, “ man 
can smile and smile and be a villain,” has had 
more believers than the proverbs of Solomon; 
has oftener trembled on the lip, and oftener been 
registered in the “ precious aon of the fair,” 
than the beautiful language of Moore or Byron, 
or of Scott. However, were I to take my opi- 
nion of the character of man from the one true 
heart Ihave proved, I should immediately form 
a hew text book, and instead of shrinking from 
his touch as more withering or desolating than 
the tropic blasts, I should discover in every no- 
bie form a heart as noble, and find registered in 
every feature tenderness and fidelity. I should 
~humber each with holy things,’ and as any 
laid him in his lowly bed, I would make a pil- 
erimage to his monument, and there unwrite 
many a“ long written libel.” Still, though my 
own observation and experience would teach 
ime this, yet the faithful annals of many a 
wretched heart, that has withered away beneath 
the desolation of disappointment, like the flower 
that falls in midsummer’s bloom, call on the sym- 
pathy of the living, and ask us to tell its wrongs. 
cae lime at which my record commences, 
ue Howe was chief justice of the Province 
tin pper Canada. He had removed a short 
,_ © Previous from Nova Scotia to York, where 
- how resided. His eldest daughter, at this 
wes Was about eighteen years old; she had been 

Ba all the elegance and refinement that 
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that distant, and comparatively obscure and un- 
lettered Province could afford. She had indeed 
risen far above her cotemporaries, and erected 
a new standard education; yet possessing an un- 
common thirst for literature, the idea of remov- 
ing to a part of the country, where, as she fan- 
cied, learning and science were of spontaneous 
growth, was to her a source of the purest enjoy- 
ment. However, the plan of Col. H. was ma- 
tured and accomplished, and the country itself 
bearing the very spirit of beauty and delight to 
amind so refined as Ellen Howe’s, and so capa- 
ble of enjoying the delicate imagery of nature, 
could not fail to charm and attach her. Soon 
after their arrival, the two houses of Parliament 
took their seats, and this gave her an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with people from all 
parts of the province, and learn of its talents 








and its literature. The parties and routes usual 
during these months contributed much to her 
| amusement, and the long dreary winter even- 
|ings became an armistice, when the legislator 
threw aside his sectional feeling, the soldier his 
armour, the citizen his business, and to these 
festal halls came up, and with bright haired 
beauty congregated. Ellen’s wish had a lon 

time been to become acquainted with the world, 
and here wasa portionof its teaching; and besides 
it served as a relaxation of the mind from study 
and books, which had ever since her removal 
been her constant employment. The parliament 
and levee season being ended, Ellen expressed 
a wish to accept an invitation from Lady P., the 
wife of Sir L. P., then Governor of the Pro- 
vince, with whom she had become intimate, 
while at York, and who had expressed an affec- 
tionate interest in her character, tovisit her at her 
summer residence, near Stamford. And besides, 
she had recommended to Ellen the school at 
Niagara, under the superintendance of Mr. R., 
as one in which she might improve, and the sys- 
tem of which might suit her taste. Think- 
ing she could there give the finishing touch to 
her education, which was already such as few 
in our country exceed, though acquired mostly 
under the instruction of a private or family 
teacher, Where nothing but native ambition, and 
an inherent taste for learning, could inspire her 
with emulation. She communicated her wishes 
to her parents, and they, ever willing to indulge 
her desires, at once consented to her arrange- 
ments. Accordingly, as soon *s the neces- 
sary preparations could be made, she set off for 
the accomplishment of her plans. She was 
fixed to visit Lady P. and stay until the com- 
mencement of the summer term of Mr. R’s. 
school, and then-at Niagara spend the ensuing 
six months. Her journey from York to Queens- 
town was performed in the steamboat, a mode 
of travelling entirely new to her, and one which 
delighted her. After she had gratified her cu- 
riosity by viewing the machinery and various 
apartments of the boat, she seated herself to 
survey her fellow passengers, who, except two 
or three ladies, were a group of men, apparently 
made up of different classes, and of various cha- 
racters. There was one among the number who 
seemed of a peculiar order of beings, such as 
occasionally cross our, path, as the destined to 





awake our sympathies, and hallow our very 
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thoughts. Ellen gazed upon hin, and the very 
feelings which, most of all, must have betrayed 
her near affinity to carth, made her for a mo- 
ment forget she was one of its inhabitants. She 
did not love, for true love is not of mushroom ge- 
nus, that springs up, and matures in an hour, 
nor is it “pedlaring trumpery, bought and sold,” 
but a sepething indigenous, that quickens im- 
sade tibly, will not submit to barter, and ac- 
nowledges no order of government. She did 
not love, but as she gazed on the fastening ex- 
ression in the face of the being before ber, she 
elt a something ~aken within her, a clamor that 
would not be quelled by a transient look, a fas- 
cination that one hour would not satisfy and cast 
off to .oblivion, but a charm that demanded an 
age to gratify and ‘unravel it, and might, had 
she reflected, revealed her future destiny. This 
she did nut do, but she felt the charm doubling 
and deepening, and her only aim now was to 
learn who and what he was. At length, how- 
ever, an opportunity to gratify this curiosity ar- 
rived, for the stranger who had been employed 
as herself, in surveying the company into which 
he had been taken, at length rested his eye on 
her with a look that betrayed a sympathetic 
mitern Whether the-same magic had wrought 
upon him that was playing its wand-work in 
her heart, she could not determine, indeed she 
cared not te know; but after looking upon her 
a few moments with an eye too searching to 
mistake the heart, he advanced, and bowing 
gracefully, remarked on the beauty of the even- 
ing; as the sun was about to sink behind the wa- 
ter, they had just turned to gaze upen the smooth- 
ness of the lake, and added, I was an admirer 
of water scenes, and what can be more sublime 
than the troubled wave, evolving and gathering 
in its force, as if to chase its predecessor to the 
shore and back, with greater fury. The banks 
of this lake was my nursery, its foam and bub- 
bles my toys, and its roar the only music in which 
my heart delighted. And since | became a man 
it has held over me a fiery power, and after an 
absence of a few months, it gladdens my heart 
like a familiar acquaintance; it seems hke the 
playmate of my childhood, and calls Up many a 
hallowed feeling. It has been the subject of 
many of my “ college themes,” and I have often 
forgotten my thirst tor fame and empire in gaz- 
ing upon it.” He paused, and Ellen turned to- 
ward him wit. a look that bespoke a kindred 
nature, and observing the appeal, he resumed 
the conversation, and they soon found themselves 
familiar with each other’s feelings. Ellen hada 
nicely discriminating character, and she did not 
require a long conversation to discover the 
stranger was one of those delicate sentimenta- 
lists, (a character which few of that sex choose 
to acknowledge, from a mistaken notion of its 
etfeminacy,) which steal upon the soul im- 
erceptibly, and weaving their net-work, these 
irresistibly intertwine themselves with our own 
spirits. She wished—and yet she could not—she 
wished she might wish she had not met him, but 
twas beyond remedy now, and as we plunge 
deeper in the tide of folly, when we fancy it too 
Jate to extricate ourselves, so she was only im- 
patient to know more of the spirit that had cross- 
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It cannot be said he had not already reveaiej 
himself, but then his life, his character, his name 
his destination, and more than all, his hopes 
were yet unlearned, and she felt a strane2 and 
unaccountable cgay: 8 to read these unwritten 
pages of his history. But the hour of midnight 
came round pereneey to each, they were so 
absorbed in that most of all dangerous traffic 
sentiment, and these were all unread; but to 
stay longer were folly indeed, and therefore 
they reluctantly bade each other good night— 
At an early hour, next morning, they found them- 
selves telling the numbers of the soul to each; 
no interruption was given to their “ feast of 
reason” till they came in sight of the beautifut 
village of Niagara, a short time before noon, 
they having ha er assage than is common 
from York to Newark, the former name of Nia- 
te True, in the intermediate time, they had 

reakfasted, but so far from being an interrup- 
tion, this only gave more zest to their conyersa- 
tion. 

At length, however, they were at “King’s 
wharf,” when, “ who’s for Nia »’ exclaimed 
the Captain, “ we must proceed in half an hour 
to Queenstown, therefore exchange of passen- 
gers must be done with despatch.” 

The stranger startled with surprise, “and are 
we here at Newark sosoon,” inquired he, “I did 
not think it possible time has made such an im- 
perceptible and rapid flight this morning;” and 
turning to Ellen, he added, “ do you stop here 
too Miss Howe?” having learned her name from 
the Captain. 

Oh, the magic of words, that little word, too, 
revealed on. what indeed she could not dare 
to ask, that they were to separate here, and for 
a moment there came over her a sickness, 2 
disappointment of heart, that she could not con- 
trol. 

To his question, however, she courteously re- 
plied, “‘ I do not, my port is Queenstown, for 
this morning, where | expect to find conveyance 
to Stamford, or I should better say the “ ver- 
nor’s Cottage,” a little this side of Stamford.” 

“You are an acquaintance of Lady P. then? 

“J am,” she replied, ‘and shall probably spend 
some weeks with her.” 


There are those who would have made El- 


len’s replies to tell their own consequence, but 
this was not her motive; indeed she wondered 
at herself for being so communicative, but then 
that thestranger might know where she was wasat 
heart her motive, but this she hardly dared make 
definite to herself. It was strange indeed that 
two persons grown so intimate with each other's 
feelings, did not know, arid had not ventured to 
enquire who they were thus leading to the “f 
cret chambers of their heart. Few of us wou 

so have done, but “ truth is strong, stronger than 
fiction,” and true it was, they had not. But as 
Ellen finished the information to her — 
nion, she would have given worlds, she eget 
merely to know his name, and why it was hec : 
not hand her his card I never knew, but leaning 
all in mystery, he leaped from the deck to : : 
shore, then turned and looked upon mero 
word was spoken, and the boat moved on. DU" 
that Jook—she valued it more than the volumes 





ed her path, and come up to her heart unculled. 


of sweet words that had fallen on her ear from 
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jldhood up; it was a look eventful, full of 
pods Took that on her heart impressed a 
character deep and forever fresh.” 

It was certainly very foolish for her to weep 
at the separation from—she knew not whom; a 
mere stranger, a mysterious stranger; and it 
might be a dissolute and degraded one. She 
knew it was foolish, her heart then told her so, 
but still as she retired to her cabin she wept as 
though she had bidden adieu to her heart’s best 
friend, and then she wept again, for very shame, 
that in this she had so derogated from her native 
dignity. To those who are disposed to ridicule 
this apparent weakness of the heart of Ellen 
Howe, 1 would say, “ let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone ;” I would not pervert scrip- 
ture, however, but had she in her indefinite grief, 
for sure it was indefinite, appealed to the heart 
of any one who may read this narrative, [ have 
no doubt but she would have found sympathy.— 
For her’s was no mean spirit, no weak simper- 
ing heart, and great minds oftener possess the 
same weaknesses, than thesame noble qualities. 
However, toknow who he was she was yet de- 
termined,and wiping her eyes, she hastened on 
deck, where the passengers had collected to view 
the beautiful scenery along the Niagara, and 
walking timidly up to an elderly man, she gaily 


. asked, “ Do you wat to. what Genii that was 


who took such a French leave of us at Newark?”’ 

“What, do you mean that tall gentleman, with 
a face. that might fix the gaze of Jupiter him- 
self? Why, his name is Abbott, I believe ; his 
father resides at Newark, and he has just finish- 
ed his education in the States. His grandmother, 
or great grandmother, was a Squaw. A Genii 
did you call him, I should think he would be un- 
successful in necromancy, for his eye would 
break the spell of his own enchantment.” 

Ellen felt a secret delight in learning this in- 
telligence, for she thought I may yet see him 
ean but what if I do, she added mentally.— 
She dared not, or chose not, if she dared, urge 
the question on her heart,or search out its reply. 
She stood absorbed in her own reflections, when 
they reached the village of Queenstown, and she 
red soon on her way to the “ Governor’s Cot- 
w hen she arrived, Lady P. received her with 
all the courtesy and dignity becoming the wife 
. ae L. P., and one of the royal family of Eng- 
nd and with all the affection that her proud 
ag avaricious heart could have asked, or the 
ag delicate and sensitive friendship demand. 

1 society Ellen found much to interest 
er, and their retired situation, on that 
lag hill, she thought delightful, and any 
“ae Ps the beauties of nature might there 
ao ‘ound sufficient to make themhappy. I have 
eady said Ellen Howe was one of those, and 


f.’.as here comparatively happy, I could say 


entire] 


ofa i so, had it not been for the wrapt vision 


a me " this her mind was constantly revert- 
she had she did not once pe of the stranger 
she did ie Lady P. and strange indeed, that 
there — orgetin the round of amusements 
mind: fin acquaintance with him. But strong 
elegant « strongly, and neither the refined and 
esque § society at the Governor’s, nor the pictur- 

Scenery| around, could obliterate the re- 
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collection. She had been there but a few weeks 
when, as she and Lady P. were sitting at the 
window of the drawing room, a stranger appear- 
ed on horseback, coming up the avenue that led 
to the cottage, and as he drew near, what 
was her surprise to recognize in him the being, 
whom of all others she had most wished to see 
again. There was a quick throbbing within as 
the truth flashed up, so that the indifference of a 
stranger she po not assume, and she there- 
fore remarked, “ there is a gentleman who tra- 
velled with me from York to Newark.” 

Lady P. not observing her agitation, replied, 
“* that 1s young Abbott from Niagara, he is a fa- 
miliar acquaintance, and frequent inmate here, 
and I value his society much; he is so learned, 
and has such a powerful mind. He is univer- 
sally admired, and were it net for his predilec- 
tion for the States, he would receive my unqua- 
lified approbation, and I might add, admiration. 
His gxont pronto was no less a personage 
than Sir William Johnson, and his great grand- 
mother, (though I would not wish to expose this 
otherwise noble minded man, more than is jus- 
tifiable) an Indian woman. However disgrace- 
fulin itself the circumstance is, Abbott certainly 
loses nothing in character, or lineaments, or ex- 
pression of the face by this alliance of aborigi- 
nal and noble blood.” 

As she finished the sentence, the door opened, 
and Abbott entered the apartment with a cour- 
teous, yet retiring air; the usual compliments 
were passed, and then she added, “ I am really 
glad to see you here, for I have a friend to whose 
acquaintance I should like to introduce you.— 
Miss Howe, daughter of Chief Justice H., of 
York.” 

There was an exchange of kind words be- 
tween the parties, with some little embarrass- 
ment, and then, Abbott seating himself rather 
awkwardly, took up a theme for conversation. 
He however did not neglect to revert, while con- 
versing with Ellen, to their accidental meeting 
and the pleasure it gave him. He said it had 
been his intention to call on her before this, but 


unavoidable circumstances prevented; he hoped, 


however, he should be able to see her more fre- 
quently henceforth; and when he learned she 
was soon to spend some months at Niagara, he 
congratulated himself on being so happily cir- 
cumstanced, for,<:ome what will, thought he, I 
will stay there as long as she does. But then, 
Julia—oh, I wish I had never seen her, but my 
engagement with her shall not prevent my one 
ofite to Miss Howe. The truth was, he ha 
ear a youth of uncommon genius, of uncom- 
mon mind, of uncommon feelings. _I should fail 
were I to attempt to give a full delineation of 
his character of heart, for he was one of those 
inexplicable, indescribable beings, whose wealth 
and greatness of mind we only feel, and have no 
power to express. He was, as I have said he 
seemed, one of those who, in a single hour, draw 
forth and lock up our sympathies, and fasten our 
admiration, At an early age, he was prepared 
for, and entered a New England College, his 
father being rather more liberal in his political 
feeling than most of his majesty’s subjects in the 
two provinces of Canada. This drew many 
anathemas on both the father and son, and the 
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son did actually form penieieome in favor of the 
States,as they are thus called. There is no great 
man without some weakness; it is an old remark 
that even Achilles was vulnerable in his heel, 
but Abbot was obnoxious to wounds, in a more 
sensitive part. His weakness. was one that is 
common to most men, the only thing he did _pos- 
sess in common with the world; and Tosso, even 
the great Tosso, was reduced toalevel with him 
and his** Laureat” can better describe it than I 
can 
; “ From his very birth, 

His soul. was drunk with dove, which did pervade, 

ye mingle mee aeee et he a Ney ; 

nda as ‘ew in years his so Oo 

With feelings of tiates tumult ahd soft tein, 

And the whole heart exhaled into one want, 

But undefined and wandering.” _ 

This principle, this weakness of his nature, if 
thus it may be called, gave him interest in the 
eyes of many a fair one. At length, however, at 
the age of 18 he loved, or thought he loved, and 
with the usual inconsiderateness and temerity of 
sie he played his De resolving to give his 

and when he should become a man, to Julia 
Putnam, a descendant of a distinguished family 
in the Province. Buthow bitterly had he repented 
his rashness, for his heart had recovered it- 
self, but his honor he could not, he dare not take 
back. And what man ever thus pledged him- 
self that did not find cause to repent it; I am 
sure none ever did, for I am acquainted with 
many a similar instance. The affections of man 
cannot be drawn to a point at 18; there is a con- 
tinual change going on in his views and ae 
from this age to mature manhood, so that the 
very being who could please and even charm 
the heart at 18, at 26 would create a dislike, dis- 

st, and even ridicule. Abbot did not feel ali 

is, but he felt his heart changed, and he won- 
dered at his folly. Julia Putnam was a pretty, 
amiable girl, of delicate manners, and kind feel- 
ings, but a weak, vain mind. She possessed one 
charm, however, that Ellen Howe had not, beau- 
ty, that is if we take our criterion from the world; 
fair complexion and symmetry of features. She 
was in truth just what would please the fancy of 
the college boy, but no more what Henry Abbot 
could love at twenty-six than the untutored Afri- 


can. 

But what could he do? she loved him, he knew 
she loved him omens § and he .ad asked this love, 
nay, had even prayed for it, and pledged his own 
in return; had even anticipated with her their 
bridal eve, and “ talked it o’er and o’er.” His 
college vocations had been frequently spent at 
** Grand River,” the residence of Julie, and all 
was hope and bliss in her heart. True, she 
had sometimes thought he met her more coldly 
than he was wont, and that he seemed often sad, 
but not ifs. to what cause to attribute it, her 
kind heart would devise some new plan to amuse 
him, and lavish care; and she would linger round 
him with such a look of affection,that she often 
fy apn him of his sorrow, and he forgot, while 
in her presence, that his heart had changed, and 
she was not the being he now loved. 

But when he left har, then the reality would 
fill his mind, and could he ever marry her? The 
thought was sickness to his heart, and he could 
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his sons to “ form no hasty alliances,” and his 
daughters to ‘‘ beware of the love of a college 
student;” to be base he could not—no, he would 
rather have sacrificed a life of happiness, than 
forget his honor, or deliberately sprea. ruin 
through one female heart. 

















































{ 
Thus time passed on till he met Miss Howe ¢ 
and that to him was anew era. He had seen, d 
he had felt, and oh, how bitter the discovery, that I 
‘twas the majesty of mind, united with the ten- g 
der feeling of the heart; in short, that ‘twas a ’ 
kindred nature that could now awaken his sym- b 
sm AE give a second birth to his happiness, t 
he being he could really love must be one who i 
cotild think and reason for herself, and when he C. 
looked on Ellen Howe, a kind of instinct made i 
him feel it was she; and as he became acquaint- si 
ed with her, and listened to her conversation, how W 
wildly he wished his acquaintance with Julia bs 
had been but a sleeping dream, or indeed a wak- it 
ing vision; aye, any —_e but reality. And when 
he was about to leave her at Niagara, how he bi 
wished he might but say one kind word, or ex- th 
press one tender feeling, and receive the sanc- fe 
tion of his honor. But he could notdo it, anda re 
cold formal adieu would be but treason to his by 
heart; so he merely looked and left her. th 
After returning home, he endeavored to forget ts 
her; to forget every thing but Julia, and went pai 
immediately to Grand River to see her; but there hon 
the image of Ellen, and withal the nice percep- t ' 
tion me noble feelings she had expressed, came I 
more vividly to recollection, and he could not but ha 
contrast her with the unpretending and too truly le 
unprepossessing one, he was to call his wife, and ; 
then he cursed his very stay His feelings at had 
length became so clamorous, he resolved to visit “ee 
lady P. and become more acquainted with Ellen, afte 
and perhaps, he could not but hope, he might find flec 
her far below the very being his fancy had pic- wre 
tured her. kne 
He accordingly went, as I have related, and pr 
instead of indifference, his admiration increased, a 
and if admiration did ever ripen into love m a ak 
day, his certainly did, for when he left her, his tell 
feelings, if they were not love, wild enthusiastic mel 
love, they were so nearly allied to it, that | can New 
draw no dividing line. farey 
Ellen felt much the same,and she had no prior But } 
engagement as a drawback on her feelings; forge 
then did he feel the same interest in her, thatshe hot e 
did in him, was with her a question of —_ This 
Had she known the true state of his feelings, he: neces 






most avaricious desire would have been grat! 
for she wished nothing but the very interest sh 
had excited, and whoever thought of matri- 
mony in the first hours of love? : 1 
Abbot visited her several times during hers : 
with Lady P. At length the summer term ? 
Mr. R.’s school commenced, and she rep! * 
Newark. Here she saw him every 4ay; we 
every day became more interested in his pare 
ter,—*How distant oft the thing we dote on c nen 
from that for which we date felicity. 3 how 
felt the truth of this when she recollect® vd 
much happiness she had anticipated in eat 
sent season, and then looked into her ow® i oh 
and saw the care, the fear, the anxiety be vit 
plexity that now agitated it continually; ho 
















only repent his course, and resolve to teach 





tle of that calm happiness was there she expect 
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. But eould she know her love was returned, 

pes would ask no other bliss. Breqengy did 
Abbot call at her boarding house, and invite her 
to walk with him, and often were they seen 
strolling along the banks of the Niagara, and 
over the battle ground, like beings heart-linked. 
Abbot suffered nothing in the minds of the vil- 
lagers, by this freedom, for none knew of his en- 
cavements with Julia, but he suffered in his own 
mind hourly, and often didhe resolve, re-resolve, 
but to no avail; his erg would not be con- 
trolled. He knew that Ellen loved him, and 
more than once his honor prompted him to de- 
clare the truth, but when the resolution was 
fixed--fixed! it was never fixed, ag ae | taken; in- 
stead of acting according to its dictates, he 
would breathe forth some other fond endearing 
words, and looking in the face of the lovely being 
it was at once dethroned. 

Ellen did not consider any particular form of 
words necessary to constitute an engagement of 
the affections; the works, the actions, the mani- 
fest preference was sufficient, and she chose to 
return his—love. Yes, it was love, she felt it 
was, and she considered herself engaged. All 
the confidence of manner, the familiarity of ex- 
pression, that true love requires and yields, had 
passed between them, despite of Abbot’s resolu- 
tio and better judgment; and the violence of 
his feelings was such that in an unwary moment, 
he forgot himself, forgot his honor, and vowed to 
call her his. She was then truly happy, but “true 
happiness will not describe,” and I therefore 
leave the heart to form its own fancies. 

Ellen was now about to return to York, and 
had he told her the whole truth, it would have 
been bliss to what she was doomed to suffer; for 
after he had betrayed his feelings, an hour’s re- 
flection came on, and with it, what misery, what 
wretchedness ! His mind was all confusion, he 
knew not what todo. Atlength he resolved to 
see her no more, but return to Julia, as his 
honor demanded he thought, and marry her, and 
risk the consequences. He felt he could not 
tell Ellen the truth, and he thought it would be 
useless to do it; accordingly, as she was leaving 
Newark, he called and bade her an affectionate 
farewell, secretly hoping she would forget him. 
But how vain the hope! when did woman ever 
lorget the being she had truly loved? He did 
hot even speak of calling, or propose writing.— 
This she thou ht was forgotten or deemed un- 
hecessary by him, he had so far declared him- 

va, and proposed for the future; and though her 

heart felt severely the neglect, she was unwilling 

0 ascribe it to any other motive. When she 

reached home, she found her father in a feeble 

“y of health, and she therefore confined her- 

seh much of the time to his sick room. Butshe 

ee admired and caressed by the great and 

—— she was well educated herself, she was 
ealthy, and could she, thus laden with covets 

and blessings, could she be unhappy ? 

Alas! we find there’s gay distress, 
And splendid misery.” 

By ~“ she send to the post office for letters, 
te bev eliet she should hear from Abbot, 
ya : often doomed to disappointment.— 

Hse, and indeed months, passed on, between 
pe and fear. Sometimes she would believe 
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him false; then she would chide herself for thus 
believing, and presuming it was business, or 
sickness, or almost any thing rather than faith- 
lessness, that caused his silence, she would hope 
on. Her friends observed a change in her ap- 
pearance, but to their enquiries of thecause, she 
would give no definite answer. Atlength, how- 
ever, the truth came upon her,and with it all the 
blackness of despair. As she was one day pass- 
ing an afternoon with a friend, a newspaper was 
accidentally laid before her; she carelessly took 
it up, and the first article that took her eye was 
a notice of the marriage of Henry Abbot to Ju- 
lia Putnam. My pen could better describe hap- 
— than grief—and such grief—I never felt it, 

cannot describe it. She sighed not, spoke 
not, but the paper fell from her hands, and her 
whole sense seemed palsied! The last ray of 
hope faded, and from that hour she was changed; 
oh, how darkly chang ! A wildness came over 
her, not the maniac’s wildness; a strangeness, 
but not the Sybil’s strangeness! It was a despair 
that showed no parallel on earth! Her friends 
deemed her deranged, mad indeed; but even they 
mistook. Reason had not been dethroned, but 
held her empire still, though maddened by love, 
and exerted its power to conjure up the dismal 
and the dire! She did not sicken and waste away 
her very wretchedness supported her; she live 
on despair! Her friends, as they saw her mind 
revelling in its misery, wept for a sorrow 
that would have turned to a joy, had they looked 
upon her corpse instead of the living features, 
distorted by misanthrophy. 

About this time, her father died, and she was 
left an orphan. Her distant friends and rela- 
tives felt interested for her, and endeavoured to 
bind up the wound that seemed likely never to 
heal, but in vain; they could not cope with her. 
She heard Abbot was living at Grand River, and 
despite of their entreaties and commands, even 
she found means to convey herseif thither, an 
as her property was sufficient for any circum- 
stances, she engaged a boarding-house near him, 
and haunted his presence like a very spirit.— 
Wherever he was, there was Ellen, his neglected 
love, lovely even in her wretchedness, great and 
majestic in her despair. He had loved her,and 
could he fail to pity and even love her yet? He 
could not, and his heart soon became as dreary 
and desolate as her’s. But he had a wife, and 
felt he must control his feelings; he justified him- 
self inhis proceedings with Ellen, by the mere 
fatality a necessity of the case, but he with- 
held the important truth, and she could not ex- 
culpate him. To live thus was a state of the most 
severe penance to him, and he soon removed to 
Montreal. 

There Ellen followed him, and again took u 
her abode near him. She visited his house, an 
caressed his infant son, and talked of her wrongs 
as if to impress on the unwakened mind of the 
child the power he might exert to the happiness 
or misery of one like herself. Again Abbot’s for- 
mer feelings returned, and with them all the mi- 
sery the mind can bear, and he thought to make 
one desperate resolve. He would leave his 
country, and with his family find a haunt where 
the more than scorpion sting of self reproach 
could not enter, and where the ghost of injured 
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innocence would fail to search him out; and 
though doomed to love, or feign its semblance, 
what he must foreyer hate, as having held him 
back from an unearthly paradise, he might yet 
possess the Peri’s gem, and calmly hope for that 
above. 
Accordingly, he arranged his affairs, and took 
— beh . vessel — for a — 
oO eparture, and as ory e demon 
of wrath had possessed her, aided by the bitter- 
ness of despair, to make a living hell, correspon- 
dant to that in her own bosom, she immediately 
repaired to New York, and under the protection 
of Lieut. ———, embarked on board the next ves- 
sel bound for England. 


* * * * * * * 


It was a troubled night in the spring of 182-, 
when a shattered bark was seen p ly stem- 
ming the fierce and ing billows of the At- 
lantic, far off the coast of Ireland. The star 


and stripe just spangling the blackness of the 
ight, t she beg ons Columbia’s shores.— 
ough the storm had raged for many days, its 


fury was not yet spent! The thunder echoed 
h the caverns of the rocks, far down the 
ocean depths, while the vivid lightning sent fitful 
gleams athwart their hollows, polishing with an 
awful and masterly hand, their towering ragged 
edges! Awful season for the high and daring soul 
of man, more awful hour for the shrinking and 
fearful spirit of woman! And these were there, 
anxiously, prayerfully waiting his voice, who 
could roll back the troubled waves, and smooth 
a pathway in the sea for the Israelitish host.— 
And there was one whose brightening hopes, 
through many a weary month, had ardently look- 
ed onward to the scutcheoned halls of England, 
as the home of all his joys; and must this tem- 
pest-night hang up the sable dra round its 
casements! And one was there, New England’s 
honored son, who had gone laden with his coun- 
try’s choicest blessings, that he might add ano- 
ther laurel to the variegated crown upon his 
youthful brow, and bring back from foreign lands 
many a rich and rare exotic. And were these 
blessi to be wasted in the deep! oh, ocean 
caves have many such, and who may call them 
up! But there was one of woman’s form, calm 
and collected, in that desolating blast. With the 
—, p in that tempest beaten ship, she 
» neither hoping or fearing, but reckless of 

the event. With them she looked not back to 
the home she had left, with anxious yearings, or 
forward to the destined port with a fondly cling- 
os, a every connecting link with early joy 
had long ago been severed, and what to her was 
it to perish there, and pass from the world’s bright 

away! 

Fiercer and fiercer raged the blast, and now 
the doomed vessel was trembling on her keel,or 
poising on the ragged reef, thither driven by the 
violence of the tempest, and anon with her shat- 
tered sails, struggling and wrestling with the 
gale. At length, a sudden shock was felt—no 
aid—no succour—no further resistance!—there 
the “ Albion” was wrecked, and Ellen Howe 
was one of its ill-starred, ill-fated passen- 


gers! 
L. E. L. 
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“HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ODE XXIL—TO AMOS KENDALL, Esq 


“Integer vitor, scelerisque purus,” Sc. 
The man who bears an honest Heart, 
No Spanish shield or Moorish dart 
o guard his steps requires ;— 
He, without gun, or sword, or club, 
Might pull the nose of Beelzebub, 
In spite of all his fires. 


Such man, wherever he may stray; 
Where southern bullies court a fray, 
Or bold Kentuckians braw! ; 

Or where, in Chatham street, we find 
The dogs and refuse of mankind 
Whom human scarce we call. 


Where’er he goes, his conscience clear,# 
His mind serene, he feels no fear, 
And finds no foolish strife ; 
Steady and calm, his days are spent 
In tranquil ease and smooth content, 
Unless——he has a wife. 


This information I bestow, 

To let the inexperienc’d know 
What honest people are ;_ 

Will you, great auditor, disdain 

The knowledge and pronounce it vain? 
Indeed, its use is rare. 


But to convince you men may find 
Some profit in an equal mind, 
A trifle I relate; 
Although the story may appear 
‘Too mean a subject for your ear, 
Unworthy of your state! 


As | on wings of rapture flew, 
The other evening to my Sue, | 
And sung the maiden’s praise; 
I paus’d—for standing at the gate, 
er father’s dog, as grim as fate, 
Soon struck me with amaze. 


But, conscious of no bad intent, 
My doubts dispers’d and on I went, 

And met the savage beast ; ‘ 
That brute o’er all Spring Garden's fam'd, 
As most ferocious and untam’d, 

Whose fury never ceas’d. 


A bull-dog of portentous size, 
With nose obtuse and staring eyes; 
Penn township never bred 

A pair of jaws so well array’d 
ith teeth to suit the biting trade; 
And yet the monster fled! 


Perhaps my song his ears might wound, 
As Cerberus was subdued by sound, 
Though of a different kind ; 
Perhaps my figure, (well it might,) 
Appear’d an_ object of affright, 
And terrified his mind. 


Howe’er, the dog pursued his nose, 

And I was glad, you may suppose, 
For Susan’s self was there ; 

Her father busy with his plough, 

Her mother gone to milk the cow;— 
A chance extremely rare! 


Place me beneath a burning sky, 
(No human habitation nigh,) 
Or on some desert shore, 
Some distant isle whose rocky bounds 
The blue, voracious sea surrounds, 
And deafens with its roar,— 


Still, while integrity I boast, 
Contented on that barren coast, 
Or that deserted isle ; 
By me forever shall be sung 
The sweetness of my Susan’s tongue, 
The splendour of her smile. 
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Written for the Casket. 


HENRY MORTON.....@ Tale. 


led her to her nuptial bow’r, 
ee nestled closely by her side; 
The fondest bridegroom of the hour, 
‘And she the most delighted bride: 
When oh! wa ae by apelin sereten 
: u uel of m es 
The mournful seq ay ea 


How changeable is man; how inconstant and 
unfaithful; and how liable to be a eagealagy 2a 
tion; which alas, too often proves his ruin. Into 
what a multitude of vices do we daily see our 
fellow beings led astray; in what a variety of 
dark and thorny paths do they wander: but of 
all the vices into which man ever fell, there is 
none which can surpass the vice ofintem nce. 
[t deprives many a father of a promising son, 
and renders him odious to his friends, and to so- 
ciety. It deprives the fond and loving wife of an 
affectionate husband; and renders him an un- 
kind parent; an unfeeling husband; and a pest 
tothe community at large. Mark the drunk- 

fard,and you will behold a man with a bloated 
face, palsied limbs, and want of appetite: The 
srand and important functions requisite for the 
preservation of health become deranged ; disease 
after disease sets in upon him; and he sinks 
down to the grave, leaving behind him a painful 
remembrance of what he was, and what he 
might have been. How many have fallen on the 
field of battle; how many have perished by the 
infectious breath of pestilence; but how many 
more have fallen victims to that monster intem- 
perance; who, like a giant, is walking with ma- 
jestic strides through our land and making the 
voung, the active, and the virtuous, its prey. 
Henry Morton and I were school boys, we 
were brought up, as it were, together; and our 
hearts were firmly joined by the ties of juvenile 
friendship. His father was a respectable far- 
mer, who by many years of persevering industry 
and economy, had amassed a small but compe- 

‘ent fortune. Henry was his only son; the idol 

of his heart; and his only happiness consisted in 

seeing his son happy. At an early age he was 

sent to school and soon passed through college ; 
he was young, accomplished and handsome; and 
bid fair to become a blessing to his friends, and 
an ornament to society. 

Caroline Johnson was the daughter of a re- 
‘pectable clergyman, who was distinguished 
among all her acquaintance, for her modesty and 
sobriety of character, and her sweetness of dis- 
poition. She lived in the same village, and had 

town Henry from hisinfancy. It was upon her 
that he centred his affections; he told her his tale 
" love, and she listened; in short, he led her to 
he hymenial altar, and she made him the hap- 
pest of mortals. Henry entered into the mer- 
pantile business and was prosperous; success 
attended him, and fortune smiled upon all his 
niertakings. Thus happily situated was Hen- 
& lorton, when business of a private nature 
— me to Europe, where I remained twenty 
years before fortune permitted me to return. 
|. Shortly after my arrival, I determined to revi- 

: my hative village; with the fond expectation 
‘sain meeting the friends of my youth. But, 
48: how all was altered. The hill and valley 
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were the same as when I had left them; the little 
lake, the gentle flowing river, the green fields 
and the blue skies were the same; the village 
church surrounded by its venerable trees, was 
there ; but the friends of my youth, where Were 
they? Many had removed to a far distant coun- 
try, while others had gone to that land whence 
no mortal e’er returns. A new race had risen 
up, and I knew them not. All was altered; and 
sppeared not the same. On my mga after 
ienry Morton, I received the painful informa- 
tion, that he was living in extreme indigence 
about two miles distant ; and early the next morn- 
ing I mounted my horse, and was soon on my 
way to visit my youthful friend. It was towards 
the close of November, the trees were stripped 
of their foliage which lay withered on the ground 
beneath. ‘The streams were swollen by the late 
autumnal rains; while the wintry wind which 
blew chilly from the distant hills, swept by in 
hollow moanings. The road wound m af the 
bank of a mountain torrent; which roared as it 
tumbled along through its rocky channel. Af- 
ter riding about two miles, I came to a small log 
cabin; which I was informed was the residence 
of Henry Morton. I immediately alighted and 
knocked at the door, which was opened by a rag- 
ged boy; but as I entered—oh! heavens, what 
a spectacle presented itself. In one corner upon 
a pallet of straw lay a child apparently in the 
last agonies of death; and bending over it stood 
a haggard female form, on whose countenance 
sorrow and disease were depicted. Her long 
auburn hair was dishevelled over her shoulders ; 
the tear stood in her mild blue eye; while I saw in 
her face, now so pale and emaciated, the remains 
of all that was once lovely, beautiful and happy. 
In another corner gathered around a few decay- 
ing embers, stood a number-of small children in 
tatters; while through unnumbered chinks be- 
tween the logs came the piereing and shivering 
blast. Could it be possible! was this Caroline, 
once so lovely and beautiful; once the pride of 
the village; so altered: impossible (thought I,) 
while I stood rivetted to the spot with astonish- 
ment; my heart was feeble; I could not speak. 
At this moment Caroline looked around and re- 
cognized me ;—she uttered a shriek and would 
have fallen had I not caught her in my arms.— 
By the application of water to her temples, in a 
short time she was perfectly restored ; when she 
thus addressed me. Listen, dearest friend, to 
me, for my tale is full of sorrow and grief. For 
a few years after our union, nothing occurred to 
disturb my repose or to alloy my happiness. 
Our business was prosperous, and peace and 
plenty smiled around our habitation. Butunfor- 
tunately, Henry contracted an intimacy with a 
few dissolute and abandoned young men, and 
before he was aware, he was drawn into the 
dreadful vortex; and became the victim of the 
intoxicating bowl. All my endeavours to urge 
him to refrain were abortive, for the er spell 
of intemperance was upon him, and could not be 
shaken. In vain did I, by the most pathetic ar- 

uments, urge him to refrain; I pourtrayed to 

1im in the most lively colours his dreadful situa- 
tion; I told him of the dreadful consequence 
which would inevitably ensue; I explained to 
him the horrid example set before his rising fa- 
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THR EMPEROR’s EXILE, 


mily ; and exhorted him with sighs and with tears 
to turn from the road to ruin. For a short time 
he seemed to — my friendly admonitions, 
and I secretly indulged a hope, that his future 
course of life would be altered. But alas! all 
my visionary hopes were vain and delusive; and 
in a short time he became far worse than ever. 
In consequence of which his business was nom 
lected, his affairs became deranged; his credi- 
tors fell upon him; and in short, we were com- 
pelled to exchange our convenient and comfort- 
able residence for a poor and wretched hut; but 
as poor as it was, it would have been a paradise 
had Henry reformed. But, ah! it was impossi- 
ble. Thus, year after year has rolled along; 
each bringing with them new trials to be under- 
gone; and oh! dearest friend, how all is chang- 
ed. Henry has forgotten his vows, and the once 
tender and affection husband, is now become a 
monster. Here she closed her short but painful 
tale; while the tears started from her mild blue 
eyes ; and ran in torrents down her pallid cheeks. 

here is he? (exclaimed I,) I know not, (replied 
she,) as I have not seen him since Mppracas: 
Just at this moment the door opened and two 
men entered bearing in their arms the dead bo- 
dy of Henry Morton; who a few hours before 
had fell from a wagon in a state of beastly in- 
toxication, fractured his scull, and in a few mo- 
ments afterwards, was launched into eternity. 
Nota murmur escaped from the lips of Caroline; 
but she heaved a deep sigh, and turned round to 
hide her emotion. 

A short time afterwards the child expired, and 
its angelic spirit winged its way to Heaven; 

** Where angels endless praises sing, 
To God the Father; Christ our King ;” 

and after the arrival of a few charitable neigh- 
—" I took my leave and returned to the vil- 

At renga the day appointed for the interment 
came. The sun arose veiled in clouds, as if na- 
ture seemed to mourn the day on which Henry 
Morton was to be consigned to his mother earth. 
At the hour appointed, [ directed my steps to- 
wards the house of mourning. A few kind and 
humane neighbours were there assembled; to 
pay the last duty which they owed to the deceas- 
ed. An aged and venerable man whose head 
was whitened by the frost of seventy winters, 
read the service, an hymn was sung; and the 
customary rights performed, when the bodies 
were conveyed to an adjacent field where one 
grave was prepared to receive both. They 
were placed side by side; when the unfortunate 
widow took one last look of her child and hus- 
band. Just then I approached the spot and be- 
held the once gay and happy Henry Morton pale 
in death. His once sparkling eye was sunken 
and bloodshot; and his bloated face was covered 
with wounds andscars. I sickened at the sight, 
and turned round and cast a glance at the in- 
fant. A sweet smile played upon its serene 
countenance, its cheeks which were once of the 
richest crimson, were now of an ashy hue: its 
little lips were pale and livid; and its eyes were 
closed by-their long sillken eye lashes; while its 
gloss raven locks curled around a forehead 
which might vie for whiteness with the marble 
of Paros. The bodies were lowered down into 





the earth, ———— I heard the hollow sound oj 
the earth falling down upon the coffins, se 

rave closed over their mortalremains, | could 

ear no more, but quickly bent my way to my 
lodgings. But that night sleep forsook my eye- 
lids, the scenes of the past rushed like a dream 
through my be mere and the fate of Henry 
Morton occupied my thoughts. When I reflect. 
ed on the happiness destroyed, and the miseries 
occasioned by that monster intemperance, I ex. 
claimed, O! thou vice of vices,—thou “ serpent 
with seven heads and ten horns,” when will thy 
reign cease, and thou be cast down. Then, and 
not till then will the widow cease mourning, and 
the orphan dry up her tears. 

In a few days afterwards I left the vill 
though not before I had pete a comfortable 
situation for the widowed Caroline and her chil- 
dren. Marvin Ruscor. 

a 
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In the climes of the north where valor was known, 

And the legions of France triumphantly shone; 

No more are diffused the terrors of war, 

Nor flies to the conflict the armed hussar. 


The arms of the warrior are strew’d on the ground, 
And the horse stands firm, at the trumpet’s shrill sound; 
‘The cannon’s harsh echo is hush’d in the gale, 

The death groans are still and the soul thrilling wail. 


But where is the monarch who shone in the fight, 
Whose impulse ambition, the hero’s delight; 


, where is the man, whose glory was b! 
Who swept over all like a Saisie foo. - 


In the regions afar, where fierce tempests sweep, 
And furiously ride o’er the billowy deep ; 

In silence and gloom, sleeps the monarch of war, 
Dispers’d are his plumes and forsaken his car. 


The seaman and stranger as the ship sails along, 
Will greet St. Helena with a chivalric song; 
They'll pause and they'll stop o’er his sepulchre drear, 
And in sorrow let fall the glittering tear. 


Ah! dark were his thoughts as he silently stood, 
And view’d with a sigh the turf beating flood ; 
And his httle domain he held in despair, 

For his empire, his throne and his fortunes lay there. 


Yea: well might he weep as sad nations arose, 
Once bound by his prowess, now known as his foes; 
How Eurepe’s dread monarchs were forced to yield, 
The palm in the council, their might on the field. 


From the throne of his fame indignantly hurl’d, 
He yet seem’d the chief of the war rocking world ; 
Though narrow his sphere in his own lonely isle, 
The pleasure of hope in his heart rais’d a smile. 


Oh! sigh to behold this conqueror of name 
Thus low in the grove from the field of his fame; 
Sigh to behold hint illegally us’d, 

By allies disrob’d and by foemen abus’d. 


Now seagirt, and low, and consign’ to his doom, 
1€ 


Let his voice ever sound from the mouth of the tomb ; 
Let a voice usher forth to tyrants a dread, 4 
And ne’er let them shine on the field of the dead. 


From him let them take an example that’s just, — 
For the champion of war must be Jaid in the dust; 
And the flames of ambition, that a og me glow, ° 
Will beam for awhile and forever lie low. ALMADIN. 


—_—-——— 
The Slanderere 
His heart is gall—his tongue is fire— 
His soul too base for generous ire ; 
His sword too keen for noble use; : 
His shield and buckler are—ABvsE - 
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PELHAM, N. Y.—-MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PELHAM—RODMAN’S NECK, Ne Xe 
The seat of E.. W. King, Esq. 

This beautiful edifice is fifty feet in breadth 
and sixty-two in depth, composed of stone. It 
;s entirely of the Grecian order, and was planned 
by, and executed under the superintendance of, 
Mr. Martin E. Thompson, Architect, of New 
York, in the year 1828-9. The Lawn is enriched 
with almost every variety of tree and shrub, and 
its arrangement is one of the happiest efforts of 
the late distinguished Landscape Gardener, Mr. 
Andrew Parmentier, of Brooklyn. It is situated 
on a point of land jutting into the East River, or 
Long Island Sound, in Pelham, about sixteen 
miles east of New York; and is the property of E. 
W. King, Esquire. 

The situation is peculiarly ite ages a ; in the 
rear are woodlands of great height, having one 
ravine, through which the banks of the Hudson 
are visible; on the east and west the shores are 
skirted with seats of uncommon beauty. In 





front are three small inhabited Islands of great | 


fertility. The river affords an ever varying 
scene of vessels, with sails and steamers passing 
toand from the great commercial emporium of 
the west. 


—————. 
MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


a Mint, was adopted by the old Congress on the 
Ystof February, 1782. The question it appears 
was at different periods resumed under the Con- 
federation, and on the 16th October, 1786, an or- 
dinance was passed on the subject, which, how- 
ever, was not carried into effect. The Mint of 
the United States was eventually instituted at 
Philadelphia, by an act of Congress, under the 
Federal Constitution, passed the 2d day of April, 
1792, and a few specimens of half dismes were is- 
sued before the close of that year. Early in 1793, 
the general operations of the establishment were 
commenced, in a very plain dwelling house, pur- 
chased for the object, on the east side of Seventh 
street, between High and Mulberry streets. <A 
rude structure, in the rear of the same lot, was 
also occupied by a portion of the machinery. In 
this simple, unpretending style, the institution 
began its transactions, under the patronage of 
General Washington, then President of the Uni- 
ted States, who duly appreciated its importance, 
and-evinced, by occasional visits, his interest in 
its prosperity. 

During the first few years, the supply of the 
precious metals, offered for coinage, bemg very 
limited, the annual expenditures of the Mint ap- 
peared disproportioned to its productiveness, 
and the general policy of such an establishment 
Was more than once made a question in Congress. 

he steadfastness of public opinion in its favour, 

owever, sustained it under these discouraging 
aspects; and it is worthy of remembrance as an 
example of republican constancy, that even the 
characteristic and highly iberad feature of the 
istitution, the coinage of both gold and silver 
a of charge, was inviolably maintained. Na- 
tsa in its character and its objects, the insti- 

tion is supported by the public treasury for the 
general good, and depositors of gold or silver 
: of standard fineness, receive, without 
—— an equal weight in gold or silver coins. 





AS? 


The average annual coinage of the Mint, from 


its commencement to the end of the year 1509, 
was in round numbers, $362,000. The average 
of the next ten years, ending with 15!0, was 


$697,000 That of the succeeding ten years, 
ending with 1820, may be stated at $1.i006,U00, 
and that of the ten years ending with i850, at 
$1,850,000. The whole coinage, from the estab- 
ment of the Mint to the end of the year 1830, may 


be stated at $37,000,000. 

With the progressive increase of the supjsly of 
bullion, the accommodations of the Minit were 
from time to time enlarged by partial additions; 
but am extension of power commensuraic with 
the increasing demand for coinage, under the 
expanding operations of the Bank of the United 
States, it became apparent, could not be effect- 
ed by these expedients. In 1827, the bullion de- 
posited by that bank alone, exceeded the whole 
supply from all other sources in any previous 
year, and the whole coinage of that year ex- 
ceeded three millions of dollars. ‘These impres- 
sive facts rendered it indispensably necessary to 
solicit the consideration of Congress to the expe- 
diency of a more extended establishment. This 
was done in a communication from the Director, 
addressed to the Hon. John Sergeant, chairman 


| of the committee on the Mint of the Flouse of 
A resolution in favour of the establishment of 


Representatives, December 23d, 1528. On the 
2d of March, 1829, the measure received the 
sanction of the government, and a liberal previ- 
sion was made for its accomplishment. 

Under this provision a lot was purchased, with 
the approbation of the President, fronting to- 
wards the south on Chesnut street, and towards 
the north on Penn Square, 150 feet, and extend- 
ing along Juniper street 204 feet. On this site, 
on the 4th of July, 1829, was laid the corner stone 
of the Mint of the United States. 

The building is of white marble, from designs 
furnished by Mr. Strickland. It fronts on Ches- 
nut street, Penn Square, and Juniper street. its 
dimensions are 123 feet on the fronts. The 
flanks, exclusive of the porticos, 139 feet—pro- 
jection of the porticos each 27 feet—whole flank, 
193 feet. The two porticos are each 6 feet in 
front, containing six columns on Chesnut street, 
and a like number on Penn Square. 

The order is Ionic, taken from that celebrated 
Grecian Temple on the Illyssus, near Athens, 
The columns are three feet in diameicr, fluted, 
and bound at the neck of the capital with an 
olive wreath. The entablature of the porticos 
extends entirely round the fronts and flanks of 
the building, supported by antz at the corners, 
and surmounted at the extremes of the flanks by 
four pediments. 

The building consists of a basement, princi- 
pal,and attic stories. The officers’ rooms, vaults, 
&c. on the Chesnut street front, and part of the 
western flank, are arched in a conipicte fire- 
proof manner. The roof is entirely of copper, 
and covers the whole area of the building, with 
the exception of a court yard in the centre of 
the interior pile. The court is 55 feet by 34 feet, 
and is designed to afford a free commuuication, 
by means of piazzas in each story, with all parts 
of the building, and to give additional light to 
the various apartments contamed within its walls. 

The entrance from the south portice is into a 
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circular vestibule, communicating, immediately, | 
with the apartments of the Director and Trea- 

surer, and the arched passages with those of the 

Chief Coiner, Melter, and Refiner, and with the 

rooms for receiving bullion and delivering coins. 

These passages communicate also by a marble 

stair-case in each wing, with the attic story, 

where are the apartments of the Assayers and 

Engravers. 

The east flank and north section of the edifice 
contains the rooms appropriated to the opera- 
tions of the Chief Coiner. The west flank con- 
tains those appropriated to the operations of the 
Melter and Kefiner. 

In the distribution of the interior of the edifice, 
no sacrifice has been made of utility to mere dis- 
play. Solidity of structure, symmetry of ar- 
rangement, and a due adaptation of the several 
apartments to their destined uses, have been 
chiefly kept in view. .Apartments designed for 
the accommodation of individual officers, are of 
dimensions merely sufficient for that purpose. 
Where extended space was essential, this has 
been finely appropriated. 

The important processes of the assay are ac- 
cordingly provided for, in two suites of rooms, 
each extending 50 feet by 20. The operations 
of the Melter and Refiner are accommodated in 
a range of apartments extending 95 feet by 32. 
“The principal melting room is an apartment of 
37 feet by 32, and the process of gold and silver 
parting, for which a contracted space would be 
peculiarly unfit, is provided for in an apartment 
of 53 feet by 32. 

The preparatory operations of the Chief Coin- 
er are accommodated in two rooms for lamina- 
ting ingots, of 55 feet by 40, opening to the north 

rtico; the propelling steam power being placed 
ym the basement story. A range of apartments 
extending 120 feet by 32, is appropriated to the 
more immediate operations of coinage, and the 
machinery connected therewith. The principal 
coinage room extends 37 feet by 32, being suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain ten coining presses. 

A distinct suite of three rooms in the attic 
story, extending 58 feet along the south main 
front, claims a brief notice. Here are preserved 
the standard weights of the Mint, and the ba- 
lances for adgaeting those in ordinary use. The 
central room is lighted through the dome, and is 
intended as a cabinet for the safe keeping of se- 
lected coins and medals, and alsoof mineral and 

metallic specimens instructive on the subject o 
metallurgy, and especially in regard to the pre- 
cious metals. These apartments communicate 
with each other by ample folding doors, thus af- 
fording a spacious and appropriate accommoda- 
tion to the commissioners of the annual assay 
appointed for that purpose of testing the con- 

formity of the coins issued yearly from the Mint, 
with the standard weight and fineness of the 
coins of the United States as established by law. 

The Mint was established “‘ for the purpose of 
a national coinage,” with provisions obviously 
designed to attract, by liberal facilities, an in- 
flux of the precious metals sufficient for an abun- 
dant currency. The reports of the Director to 
the President of the United States, laid annually 
before Congress, and from which the preceding 





statements of its issues are collated, exhibit the 





THE FIRST NIGHT IN THE GRAVE— SONG, 


extent to which the purposes of the institution 
have been accomplished, hitherto, with imper- 
fect means; and offer an auspicious promise of 
higher usefulness, under its extended powers, in 
future years. | 


eeientneien ’ iceman! 
Written for the Casker, 

THE FIRST NIGHT IN THE GRAVE, 

The first night in the grave! Oh, what a chil! 
Runs through the mourning heart at the drear thought! 
Nor can it realise, in its new grief, 
‘) hat the poor sutfering and mortal part 
Of what it lov’d is now insensible. 
Oh, with what anxious vigilance was nurs’d 
‘The feeble and emaciated frame, 
With tears, lest e’n.a breath should rudely blow; 
Lest e’en a footstep’s fall should agitate; 
Or sound dissonant jar the fine-strung nerve! 
And care that e’en the lamp should throw around 
lis shadows gracefully! Now, for ever 
Ended, such cares a d such solicitude! 
‘hat form has laid upon its bed of death, 
‘) he chamber lone, dark, desolate, and cold; 
i erhaps the night wind blowing on the breast; 
And it has been conveyed and lower’d down 
To its long home,—its drear, its last abode. 

Can it at once be realized, that now 
‘The soul inhabits not its earthly house? 
That the eye, which beamed with love, and sweetness, 
And intelligence; the ear, which listed 
To the dear voice ot’ hope, of sympathy, 
And to the melody of song; the voice, 
‘That voice whose accents sunk into the soul, 
Wakening the thrill of joy and sorrow; 
"Lhat heart, the home of teehng and of truth, 
Which throbbed with but benevolence and love; 
‘That these are powerless, all insensate 
As the valley’s clod. The pure spirit’s flight, 
The mind in vain attempts to trace. Earth chains 
The mournful captive. Cheerlessly it sinks 
Upon the grave, in mute and cold despair. 
‘he first night in the grave! Qh, let not thought 
There rest; but in faith and triumph holy 
Now rejoice, that, mortal shackles dropped, 
‘The soul belov’d inhales celestial air, 
And takes her first, her rapt, unclouded view 
Of heavenly glory, and unending bliss! ARopa. 


—— 
From the Englishman’s Magazine. 
SONG. 
**f know that he loves me.”’ 
I know that he loves me—I could not live on, 
Though loved by a thousand, if Ais love were gone; 
But my soul with the thought bounds in rapture no more, 
For alas! though he loves me, ’tis not as of yore! 


No wonder the shadow oft steals o’er my brow, 
When I think what he was, and see what he ts now. 
‘Tho’ they say his is true as heart e’er was before, 

I feel that he loves me—ah! not as of yore! 


Time was when he watch’d every glance every tone, 
And made my emotions the guide of his own; . 
When he look’d fond alarm if { heaved but a sigh, is 
And his cheek Jost its rose when a tear dimmed my ey¢ 


But now, if I weep, he just asks, why so sad? 
And says when | sorrow he cannot be glad; 
Oh! so calmly he speaks of the gloom of my mind, 
His voice never falters—it only is kind. 


Yet I know that he loves me—I feel there isnone 
That he loves hualf'as well, or could love were | gone 
But in solitude often my tears will run o’er, 

To think, tho’ he loves me, ’tis not as of yore. 

Oh! why does the rainbow so soon fleet away, 

And affection’s fresh beauty so quickly decay: 
Why must time from the spirit its summer glow stea., 
Why, as once we have felt, can we not ever feel : 
Though lovely the fall of mild evening may be, 

O! the light and the glory of morning for me. 

*T was a vision of bliss, but its brightness iso'er, | 
And I weep that he loves me—ah! notas of yore: 
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GEORGE DOBSON’S EXPEDITION TO HELL. 


GEORGE DOBSON’S 
EXPEDITION TO HELL. 


There is no phenomenon in nature less under- 
stood,and about which greater nonsense is writ- 
ten, than dreaming. It is a strange thing. For 
my part, | do not understand it, nor have I any 
desire to do so; and I firmly believe that no phi- 
losopher ihat ever wrote knows a particle more 
about it than 1 do, however elaborate and subtle 
the theories he may advance concerning it. He 
knows not even what sleep is, nor can he define 
its nature, so as to enable any common mind _ to 
comprehend him; and how then can he define 
that ethereal part of it, wherein the soul holds 
intercourse with the external world?—how, in 
that state of abstraction, some ideas force them- 
selves upon us, in spite of all our efforts to get 
rid of them; while others, which we have re- 
solved to bear about with us by night as well as 
by day, refuse us their fellowship, even at pe- 
riods when we most require their aid? 

No, no; the philosopher knows nothing about 
either; and if be says he does, | intreat you not 
to believe him. He does not know what mind 
is; even his own mind, to which one would think 
he has the most direct access; far less can he 
estimate the operations and powers of that of 
any other intelligent being. He does not even 
know, with all his subtlety, whether it be a power 
distinct from his body, or essentially the same, 
and only ineidentally and temporarily endowed 
with ditterent qualities. He sets himself to dis- 
cover at what precise period of his existence 
the union was established. He is baffled, for 
Consciousness refuses the intelligence, declar- 
ing that she cannot carry him far enough backs 
to ascertain it. He tries to discover the precise 
moment when it is dissolved, but on this Con- 
sciousness is altogether silent; and all is dark- 
ness and mystery; for the origin, the manner of 
continuance, and the time and mode of breaking 
up of the union between soul and body, are, in 
reality, undiscoverable by our natural faculties-- 
are not patent, beyond the possibility of a mis- 
take; but whosoever can read his Bible, and 
solve a dream,can do either, without being sub- 
jected to any material error. 

It is on this ground that I like to contemplate, 
not the theory of dreams, but the dreams them- 
selves; because they prove to the unlettered man, 
in avery forcible manner, a distinct existence 





of the soul, and its lively and rapid intelligence 
with external nature, as well as with a world of | 
spirits with which it has no acquaintance, when | 
the body is lying dormant, and the same to the 





soul as if sleeping in death. 

I account nothing of any dream that relates | 
o the actions of the day; the person is not sound | 
asleep who dreams about these things; there is | 
uo division between matter and mind, but they | 
are mingled together in a sort of chaos—what | 
*‘armer would call compost—fermenting and | 
“isturbing one another. 1 find that in all dreams | 
o! that Kind, men of every profession have | 
. cams peculiar to their own occupations; and, | 
. te country, at least, their import is generally 
iiderstood. Every man’s body is a barometer. 
A thing made up of the elements must be affect- 
“i by their various changes and convulsions; | 
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and so the body assuredly iss When I was a 
shepherd, and all the comforts of my life de- 
pended so much on good or bad weather, the 
first thing I did in the morning was strictly to 
overhaul the dreams of the night; and I found I 
could calculate better from them than from the 
appearance and changes of the sky. 1 know a 
keen sportsman, who pretends that his dreams 


never deceive him. If hedreams of angling or 


pursuing salmon in deep waters, he is sure of 
rain; but if fishing on dry grounds, or in waters 
so low that the fish cannot get from him, it fore- 
bodes drought; hunting or shooting hares, is 
snow, and moorfowl, wind, &c. But the most 
extraordinary professional dream on record is, 
without all doubt, that well known one of George 
Dobson, coach-driver in Edinburgh, which I 
shall here relate; for, though it did not happen 
in the shepherd’s cot, it has often been recited 
there. ; 

George was part proprietor and driver of a 
hackney-coach, in Edinburgh, when such ve- 
hicles were scarce; and one day a gentleman, 
whom he knew, came to him and ows g 

** George, you must drive me and my son here 
out to-——,” a certain place that he named, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 

“ Sir,’ said George, “I never heard tell of 
sucha place, and I cannot drive you to it,-unless 
you give me very particular directions. 

** It is false,” returned the gentleman, “ there 
is nomanin Scotland who knows the road te 
that place better than youdo.. You have never 
driven on any other road all your life, and I in- 
sist on your taking us.” 

*“ Very well, sir,” said George, “ I'll drive you 
to heli, if you have a mind; only you are to direct 
me on the road.” 

‘Mount and drive on, then,” said the other, 
“ and no fear of the road.” 

George did so, and never in his life did he see 
his horses go at such a noble rate; they snorted, 
they pranced, and they flew on; and as the whole. 
road appeared to lie down hill, he deemed that he 
should soon come to his journey’s end. Still he 
drove on at the same rate, far, far down hill— 
and so fine an open road he never travelled— 
till by degrees it grew so dark that he could not 
see fo drive any farther. He called to the gen- 
tleman, inquiring what he should do; who an- 
swered. that this was the place they were bound 
to, so he might draw up, dismiss them and return. 
He did so, alighted from the dickey, wondered 
at his foaming horses, and forthwith opened the 
coach-door, held the rim of his hat with the one. 
hand, and with the other demanded his fare. 

* You have driven us in fine style, George,” 
said the elder gentleman,“ and deserve to be 
remembered; but it is needless for us to settle 
now, as you must meet us here again to-morrow, 
precisely at twelve o'clock.” 

‘* Very well sir,” said George; “ there is like- 
wise an old account, you know, and some toll- 
money;” which, indeed, there was. 

‘It shall be all settled to-morrow, George, 
and, moreover, I fear there will be some toll- 
money to-day.” 

‘| perceived no tolls to-day, your honor,” said 
George. 

“ But I perceived one, and not very far back 
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reither, which I suspect you will have some dif-| “ Nay.” 
ficulty in repassing without a regular ticket.—| “ Nay?—Dare you say nay to me sir? My 
What a pity I have no change on me!” name is George Dobson, of the Pleasance, Edin- 
“ } never saw it otherwise with your honour,” | burgh, coach-driver and coach-proprietor too; 
said Ccorge, jocularly; “ what a pity it is you| and no man shall say nay to me,as long as Lean 
should always suffer yourself to run so short of pay my way. I have his majesty’s licence and 
chanee!” ll go and come as I choose—and that I will, 
“ft will give you that which is as good, George,” | Let go my horses there, and tell me what is your 
said the gentleman, and ne gave him a ticket | demand.” : 
written in red ink, which the honest coachman| “ Well, then, I'll let your horses go,” said the 
could not read. keeper; “* but I’ll keep yourself for a pledge.” 
He, however, put it into his sleeve, andinquir-| And with that he let go the horses, and seized 
ed of his employer where that same toll was| honest George by the throat, who struggled in 
which he had not observed, and how it was that | vain to disengage himself, and swore, and threa- 
they did not ask toll from him as he passed tein, spsionding to his own confession, most bloo- 
through! dily. His horses flew off like the wind, so swift 
The gentleman replied, by informing George | that the coach seemed flying in the air, and 
that there was no road out of that domain, and | scarcely bounding on the earth oncein a quarter 
that whoever entered it, must either remain in| of a mie. George was in furious wrath, for he 
it or return by the same path; so they never | saw that his grand coach and harness would all 
asked any toll till the person’s return, when they | be broken to pieces, and his gallant pair of 
were at times highly capricious; but that the | horses maimed or destroyed; and how was his 
ticket he had given him would answer his turn. | family’s bread now to be won!—He struggled, 
and he then asked George if he did not perceive | threatened, and prayed in vain;—the intolerable 
a gate, with a number of men in black standing | toll-man was deaf toall remonstrances. He once 
abou: it. more appealed to his two genteel acquaintances 
* Oho! is yon the spot?” says George; “then 1 | of the law, reminding them how he had of late 
assure your honour, yon is no toll-gate, but a pri- | driven them to Roslin, on a Sunday, along with 
vate entrance into a great man’s mansion; for do| two ladies, who he supposed were their sisters, 
not | know two or three of the persons yonder to | from their familiarity, when not another coach- 
be gentlemen of the law, whom I have driven of- | man in town would engage with them. But the 
ten io often? and as good fellows they are, too,| gentlemen, very ungenerously, only shook their 
as ony I know—men who never let themselves | heads, and pointed to the gate. George's cir- 
run short of change! Good day. Twelve o’clock | cumstances now became | ana and again 
to-mecrrow!” he asked the hideous toll-man what right he had 
“ Yes, twelve o’clock noon, precisely;” and | to detain him, and what were his charges. 
with that, George’s employer vanished in the| “What right have | to detain you, sir, say you 
loom, and left him to wind his way out of that} Who are you, that makes such a demand here? 
Rocary labyrinth the best way he could. He} Do you know where you are, sir?” 
found it no easy matter, for his lamps were not| ‘“ No, faith, I do not,’ returned George; “I 
lighted, and he could not see an ell before him—| wish I did. But I shald know, and make _— 
he could not even perceive his horses’ ears; and | pent your insolence too. My name, I told you, 
what was worse, there was a rushing sound, like | is George Dobson, licensed coach-hirer in Plea- 
that of a town on fire, all around him, that stun- | sance, Edinburgh; and to get full redress of you 
ned his senses, so that he could not tell whether | for this unlawful interruption, | only desire to 
his horses were moving or standing still. George | know where I am.” 
was in the greatest distress imaginable, and was| ‘“ Then, sir, if it can give you so much satis- 
glad when he perceived the gate before him,| faction to know where you are,” said the keeper, 
with his two identical friends, men of the law,| with a malicious grin, “you shall know, and you 
still standing. George drove boldly up, accost- | may take instruments by the hands of your two 
ed them by their names, and asked what they | friends there, instituting a legal prosecution.— 
were doing there; they made him no answer,| Your redress, you may be assured, will be most 
but pointed to the gate and the keeper. George | ample, when | inform you that you are In HELL: 
was terrified to look at this latter personage, | and out at this gate you pass no more.” 
who now came up and seized the horses by the| This was rather a damper to George, and he 
reins, refusing to let him pass. In order to in-| began to perceive that nothing would be gained 
troduce himself, in some degree, to this austere | in such a place by the strong hand, so he addres- 
toll man, George asked him in a jocular manner, | sed the inexorable toll-man, whom he now dread- 
how he came to employ his two eminent friends | ed more than ever, in the following terms: 
as assistant gate-keepers. “ But I must go home at all events, as you 
“ Because they are among the last comers,” | know, sir, to unyoke my two horses, and put them 
replied the ruffian, churlishly. “ You will be an| up, and to inform Chirsty Halliday, my wile, 
assistant here, to-morrow.” my engagement. And, bless me! I never recol- 
* The devil I will, sir?” lected til this moment, that I am engaged to be 
* Yes, the devil you will, sir?” back to-morrow at 12 o’clock, and see, here 1s 
“Ti bed dif I do then—that I will.” | free ticket for my passage this way.” 
** Yes, you'll be d dif you do—that you The keeper took the ticket with one hand, bu 
will.” still held George with the other. ‘oad 
““T.et my horses go in the mean time,then,} ‘Oho! were you in with our honourable frien¢, 
sir, that [ may proceed on my journey.” Mr. R——,of IL——y?”’ said he. “He has been 
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on our books for a long while; however, this will 
do, only you must put your name to it likewise; 
and the engagement Is this: You, by this instru- 
ment,engage your soul, that you will return here 
by to-morrow at noon. : 

“ Catch me there, billy!” says George. “ I'll 
engage no such thing, depend on it;—that I will 
ris remain where you are,” saidthe keeper, 
for there is no other alternative. We like best 
for people to come here in their own way—in the 
way of their business; and with that he flun 
George backward, heels-over-head down hill, 
and closed the gate. 

George, finding all remonstrance vain, and 
being desirous once more to see the open day, 
and breathe the fresh air, and likewise to see 
Chirsty Halliday, his wife, and set his house and 
stable in some order, came up again, and in ut- 
ter desperation, signed the bond, and was suffer- 
ed to depart. He then bounded away on the 
track of his horses, with more than ordinary 
swiftness,in hopes to overtake them; and always 
now and then uttered a loud Wo! in hopes they 
might hear and obey, though he could not come 
in sight of them. But George’s grief was but 
beginning; for at a well-known and dangerous 
spot, where there was a tan-yard on the one 
hand, and a quarry on the other, he came to his 
gallant steeds overturned, the coach smashed to 
pieces, Dawtie with two of her legs broken, and 
Duncan dead. This was more than the worthy 
coachman could bear, and many degrees worse 
than being in hell. There, his pride and manly 
spirit bore him up against the worst treatment ; 
but here, his heart entirely failed him, and he 
laid himself down, with his face on his two 
hands, and wept bitterly, bewailing, in the most 
deplorable terms, his two gallant horses, Dawtie 
and Duncan. 

While lying in this inconsolable state, some 
one took hold of his shoulder, and shook it; and a 
well known voice said to him, 

“Geordie! what is the matter wi’ ye now, 
Geordie?” 

_ George was provoked beyond measure, at the 
insolence of the question, for he knew the voice 
tobe that of Chirsty Halliday, his wife. 

“{ think you needna ask that, seeing what 
you see,” said George. “ O, my poor Dawtie, 
where are a’ your jinkings and prancings now, 
your moopings and your wincings? I'll ne’er 
nh sis man again—bereaved o’ my bonny 

Jair. 

__, Get up, George; get up and bestir yourself,” 
said Chirsty Halliday, his wife. “You are 
wanted directly, to bring in the Lord President 
to the Parliament House. It is a great storm, 
and he must be there by nine o’clock. Get up— 
rouse yourself, and make ready—his servant is 
waiting for you.” 

* Woman, you are demented!” cried George. 
Bs on I go and bring in the Lord President, 
Dawe heen is broken in pieces, my poor 
Denoih: ying with twa of her legs broken, and 
oo de ad? And, moreover, I have a previous 
Tyo er er ! am obliged to be in hell before 
Bites Halliday now laughed outright, and 

a long in a fit of laughter; but George 

re 
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never mgyed his head from the pillow, but lay 
and groahed,—for, in fact, he was all this while 
lying snug in his bed; while the tempest without 
was roaring with great violence, and which cir- 
cumstance may, perhaps, account for the rush- 
ing and deafening sound which astounded him so 
much in hell. Butso deeply was he impressed 
with the idea of the reality of his dream, that he 
would do nothing but lie and moan, persisting 
and believing in the truth of all he had seen.— 
His wife now went and informed her neighbors 
of her husband’s plight, and of his singular en- 
gagement with Mr. R——, of L—~y, at twelve 
o'clock. She persuaded one friend to harness 
the horses, and go for the Lord President; but 
the rest laughed immoderately at poser coachy’s 
predicament. It was, however, no laughing to 
him; he never raised his head, and his wife, be- 
coming at last uneasy about the frenzied state 
of his mind, made him repeat every circumstanee 
of his adventure to her, (for he would never be- 
lieve or admit that it was a dream) which he did 
in the terms above narrated; and she perceived 
or dreaded, that he was becoming somewhat fe- 
verish. She wentout and told Dr. Wood of her 
husband’s malady, and of his solemn engagement’ 
to be in hell at twelve o’clock. 

“‘ He maunna keep it, dearie. He maunie 
keep that engagement at no rate,” said Doctor 
Wood. ‘ Set back the clock an hour or twa, to 
drive him past the time, and I'll ca’ in the course 
of my rounds. Are ye sure he hasna been drink- 
ing hard?” 

She assured him he had not. ’ 

“Weel, weel, ye maun tell him that he maunna 
keep that engagement at norate. Set back the 
clock, and I’ll come and see him. It is a frenzy 
that maunna be trifled with. Ye maunna laugh 
at it, dearie,—maunna laugh at it. May bear 
nervish fever, wha kens?” 

The Doctor and Chirsty left the house toge- 
ther, and as their road lay the same way for a 
space, she fell a telling him of the two young 


lawyers whom George saw standing at the gate of © 


hell, and whom the porters had deseribed as two 
of the last comers. When the Doctor heard this, 
he stayed his hurried, stooping pace, in one mo- 
ment, turned full around upon the woman, and 
fixing his eyes on her, that gleamed with a deep, 
unstable lustre, he said, 

“What’s that ye were saying dearie? what's 
that ye were saying? Repeat it to me every word.” 

She did so—on which the Doctor held up his 
hands, as if palsied with astonishment, and uf- 
tered some fervent ejaculations. 

“ Til go with you straight,” said he,“ before I 
visit another patient. This is wonderfw’! it is 
terrible! The young gentlemen are both at rest 
both lying corpses at this time! Fine young men 
—I attended them both—died of the same exter- 
minating disease. Oh, this is wonderful! this is 
wonderful!” 

The Doctor kept Chirsty half running all the 
way down the Highstreet and St. Mary’s Wynd, 
at such a pace did he walk, never lifting his eyes 
from the pavement, but always exclaiming now 
and then, “* Itis wonderfu’! most wonderfu’!”’ 

At length, prompted by woman’s curiosity, 
Chirsty inquired of the Doctor if he knew any 
thing of their friend Mr. R—— of L——y. 
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But he shook his head, and replied, { Na, na, 
dearie,—ken naething abort him; he aud his son 
are baith in London; ken naething about him; 
but the tither is awfu’— it is perfectly awfu’!” 

When the Doctor reactied his patient, he found 
him very low, but only a little feverish; so he 
made all haste to wash his head with vinegar and 
cold water, and then he covered the crown with 
a treacle plaster, and made the same application 
to the soles of his feet, awaiting the issue.— 
George revived a little, when the doctor tried to 
cheer him up by joking him about his dream; but 
on mention of that, he groaned, and shook his head. 

** So you are convinced, dearie, that it is nae 
dream?” said the doctor. 

“ Dear sir, how could it bea dream?” said the 
patient. “I was there in person, with Mr. R—— 
and his son; and, see, here are the marks of the 
porter’s fingers on my throat.” 

_ Dr. Wood looked, and distinctly saw two or 
three red spots on one side of his throat, which 
confounded him not a little. 

*“ T assure you, sir,” continued George, “ it 
was no dream, which 1 know to my sad expe- 
rience. Ihave lost my coach and horses—and 
what more have I? signed the bond with my own 
hand, and in person entered into the most solemn 
and terrible engagement.” 

“But ye’re no to keep it, I tell ye,” said Doctor 
Wood; “ ye’re noto keep it at no rate. It is a 
sin to enter into a compact wi’ the deil, but it is 
a far greater ane to keep it. Sae let Mr. R—— 
and his son bide where they are yonder, for ye 
sanna stir a foot to bring them out the day.” 

“Qh, oh, Docter!” groaned the poor fellow, 
* this is not a thing to be made a jest o’! I feel 
that it is an engagement that I cannot break.— 
Go I must, and that very shortly. Yes, yes, go 
I must, and go I will, although I should borrow 
David Barclay’s pair.” 

With that he turned his face towards the wall, 

oaned deeply, and fell into a lethargy, while 

Dr. Wood caused them to let him alone, think- 
ing if he would sleep out the appointed time, 
which was at hand, he would be safe; but all the 
time he kept feeling his pulse, and by degrees 
showed symptoms of uneasiness. His wife ran 
for a clergyman of famed abilities, to pray and 
converse with her husband, in hopes, by that 
means, to bring him to his senses; but, after his 
his arrival, George never spoke more, save call- 
ing to his horses, as if encouraging them to run 
with great speed; and thus, in imagination, driv- 
ing at full career to keep his appointment, he 
went off in a paroxysm, after a terrible strug- 
gle, within a few minutes before twelve o'clock. 

A circumstance, not known at the time of 
George’s death, made this singular professional 
dream the more remarkable and unique in all 
its parts. It was a terrible storm on the night 
of the dream, as has been already mentioned, 
and during the time of the hurricane, a London 
smack went down off Wearmouth, about three 
in the morning. Among the sufferers were the 
Hon. Mir. R of L y, and his son! George 
could not know aught of this at break of day, 
for it was not known in Scotland till the day of 
his interment; and as little knew he of the deaths 
of the two young lawyers, who both died of the 
smail pox the evening before. 








AGS THE SHAWL. 








































































Altered and intproved for the Casket, 
TILE SHAWL, 


A POEM.—By L. A. WILMER. 








Ie 


Sonie say the subject dignifies the strains; | 
Bu: that, I think, not always is the case; o 
Lo' Cowper’s * Task” his monument reniains, 
Of which a kumble sofa is the base; 
And our own countrynten. both Neal and Chase, 
Have sung of mobs, and battles, and so forth, 
And yet their rhymes are not of wond’rous worth 


Ile 


I sing the shawl: a pretty, genteel theme, 
One sure of much importance to the fair; 
*Tis not a subject to fill up a ream 
Of Meteere’s manufacture, one might wear; 
But some few dozen stanzas will, | deem, 
Be «ite sufficient fairly to expfess a 
The virtues of that article of dress. : : 


Iil¢ 


Like Parson Hervey, in his “ Meditations,” 
I’!] draw good lessons from it, if I can, 
And shew, by clear and lucid demonstrations, 
Its use, its object, whence it first bc gan; 
And then, in the pursuance of my plan, 
Make sage reflections on the whole affair, 
Like a true ethical philosopher. ( 


Ve 


Ir, immortal messenger of Jove, 
Whom poets call “ the goddess of the bow,” 
Because when she descended from above, 
A rain-bow stretch’d across the world below ;— 
Now, this is fiction, any rman may know;— — 
She was a Grecian Jady, and that’s all, 
The first that wore a party colour’d shawl! 


Ve 


Hence rose the fable; and whene’er you meet | C 
With such like shawls, (the sign will not be vain !) 
When sach parade it up and down the street, 
We'll have sun-shiny weather, and no rain; 
And hence came that old maxm, it is plain, 
That rainbows are a most unfailing sign 
That clouds will vanish, and the sun will shine’ 


v Ie A 


The use of shawls demands attention now. T 
Upon my word, ’tis somewhat hard to hit, 
So various are their objects, you'll allow 
The task requires a modicum of wit. 
Alas! then, for the subject how unfit 
Is he who now attempts the glorious themes, , 
Sans gin or beer, the bard’sinspiring streams: 


Vil. ; W 


Perhaps to shield the wearer from the cold, 
Was their primeval objeet and intention; A 
If so, without reluctance, I make bold_ 
To call them a most valuable invention ; 
But there are other uses I could mention, 
(Hoping to gain forgiveness from the fair.) 
Namely, to shine, and make the foplings stare 


VIIl.- 


Whether our ladies sport them ’neath the dome 
Of huge cathedrals, or at gay St. Paul’s, M. 
At church, at theatres, abroad, at home, ' 
At their devotions, or at concert halls ; :; ‘ 
In this enlightened age, the aim of shawls 
Is ornament, not use; but every rule ; 
Has some exception, as we learn’d at schoo! 
IX-e 
Oft have I mark’d, when, from harmonious choir 
The grateful songs and joyful anthems rise, Wi; 
Some female saint, who, seeming to respire : 
The breath of angels, rais’d her raptur’d eyes, : 
Like bless’d Cecilia, to the worshipp’d skies; 
When, if by chance, her shawl became displac al 
Her visions vanish’d, she refits in haste - 
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PULLING TEETH. 


Xs 


Shawis are composed of various kinds id set, 
Merino, swansdown, cashmere, came s hair; . 
Some small, some large, n faith, some arge enoug 
~ For mainsail of a brigantine of of 
How such can be supported by the fair 
Is a fit subject for a learned cavil, 
But one, by Jove, I never could unravel. 


XIe 


ast vatiety of colours, too, 
, Do shawls Y ahibit -—yellow, scarlet, reen, 
White, crimson, black. sky-colour’d and deep blue; 
All which on Sunday morning may be seen, 
If you but take your stand—your doll, I mean, 
Where Chesnut street and Seventh come together, 
And, like a wife and husband, cross each other. 


XIle 


‘Take you good notice of a lady’s shaw], 
Her temper, talents, you may soon discover ; 
Lvcivpa, thus, a coquette we may call, 
Who spreads her cobweb trap to catch a lover; 
The slender crape so slightly is drawn over 
Her heaving bosom, that we cann’t mistake 
Her object; namely, to enslave some rake. 


XIII. 


Corinna we denominate a prude, 

Her shawl is very thick, and dark of hue; 

No glance unhallow’d, and no fopling rude, ; 
May mark the beauties thus conceal’d from view. 
Corinna is of “ certain age,” ’tis true; , 

But though full many a youthful charm is lost, 
Superior prudence may Corinna boast. 


XIV« 


But who is this, advancing with a pace 
Light as a fairy’s o’er a bed of flowers? 
0, envious hat! we may not see her face; 
It is a bouquet, hid in cambric bowers; 
Assist me in divining, all ye powers! 
Her shaw] is white ;—aye, ’tis some modest maid, 
‘Y'o raise her head, to speak, to look, afraid. 


XV. 


Another comes, with slow and solemn step, 
Pale is her cheek, and languid is her eye, 

That seems full often to have watch’d and wept ; 
Her breast still trembles with affection’s sigh; 
Her sable shaw! an index may supply ; 

She is religion’s votaress ; well I know 
That oft her tears of penztence may flow. 


XVI. 


With feet that seem in minuets practised well, 
Behold, approaching nimbly from the crowd, 

A laughing, chattering, gay, and giddy belle, 
Whose vast pre-eminence by all’s allow’d: 
Admirers still surround her, as a cloud 

Circles the queen of night;—in Concert Hal! 
She oft is seen, and wears a scarlet shawl. 


XVII. 


lhus, with a moderate stock of observation, 
A man who walks our Philadelphian streets; 
May hold a kind of tacit conversation 
With every beauteous damsel that he meets. 
Shawls are the signals used by female fleets, 
Which may be well interpreted by all 
Vho study the deep science ef the Suawt. 


XVIII. 


) 
Ru 


t I, who seldom on the fair attend, 
: Nor claim the title of a polish’d beau, 
"Vil now bring my reflections to an end; 
And they who more of shawls would wish to know, 
lay call on Messrs. Hamilton and Co. 
Who “keep a stock of every sort on hand,” 
And “ rest your humble servants at command.” 
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PULLING TEETH. 

In a late New York paper we find a notice of 
the invention of a new instrument for extracting 
teeth, made by a Surgeon Dentist of that city. 
* It is so constructed as to elevate the tooth per- 
pendicularly from the socket, without making use 
of the contiguous teeth for that purpose, by which 
there is hazard of injuring them, and without 
pressure on the gums, by which pain is occasion- 
ed. So far as we are able to judge, it seems to us 
ingeniously contrived to answer its design.” 

f there be a science in the world which needs 
improvement, or a pursuit of man that calls ‘for 
the labours of the ingenious to facilitate opera- 
tions, it is the barbarous system of tooth-pulling 
or jaw-cracking, now in vogue among Dentists. 
We have long thought that the mode of extract- 
ing teeth might be improved, so as to dispense 
with those excruciating tortures—those soul- 
rending and heart sickening twitches, which cold 
steel, applied toa decayed tooth, never fails to 
art ape and we are glad to see that efforts are 

eing made to bring it about. 

Than the tooth ache, especially of that order 
ycleped jumping, a worse affliction never tortur- 
es the human family—at least none that we ever 
experienced is fit to be classed with those ineffi- 
ble sensations which arise from it—and the reme- 
dy is ona par with the disease. Itrequiresa stout 
heart and a strong nerve to submit one’s self to 
the operation of a Dentist’s instruments, of the 
form, make and quality now in use, and we won- 
der not that agree suffer day after day, and 
night after night, with this quiet-destroyer—this 
scourge and pestilence, rather than have the dis- 
eased tooth removed. In truth to enter a tooth 
puller’s parlour, and sit on his chair with a stuf- 
fed pad at the back to lean thehead upon, is like 
throwing one’s self in a lion’s den, falling down 
before the wheels of a juggernaut, or rolling over 
the cataract of Niagara. The apprehensions of 
utter annihilation are equally strong in either 
case, even if the same cause for them does not 
exist. If any one thinks this picture is over 
wrought, we give him our consent to go immedi- 
ately and get a tooth extracted, by way of exper- 
iment. 

In other matters the Surgeon Dentist walks as 
rapidly in the road of improvement as his neigh- 
bours. He amputates a leg or an arm, without 
your being aware of it—he phlebotomises and you 
feel no pain—he administers the most nauseous 
drugs, but so entirely removes all disagreeable 
smell and taste that you grow fond of them, and 
crave more,—but when he pulls your tooth, he 
inflicts on your body corporate, little else than 
down-right murder! Neither is this all. For 
while you are racked with the most intolerable 
torture, and honestly believe that you are not long 
for this world, he remains perfectly cool and col- 
lected, and with the most provoking indifference, 
smiles at your distorted countenance, and tells 
you not to mind trifle’s! Verily, we have no pa- 
tience with a Dentist. 

Seriously, the tooth-ache is a serious disease— 
and tooth extracting a serious matter. Variou. 
remedies for the first have been put forth, from 
time to time, but none that seems to answe~ the 
purpose effectually. Temporary relief may be 
obtained by using certain nostrums, drops, pow- 
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ders, &c. but, we believe, nothing more. Alum 
and ather, although strongly recommended by 
a medical society in London, appear to have lit- 
tle virtue in effecting a permanent cure—relief 
is sometimes obtained, but rarely in inveterate 
cases. 

We hope that the instrument alluded to in the 
beginning of this article, is one which will an- 
swer the design of the inventor, which we under- 
stand to be, extracting teeth without inflicting 
much pain. The subject is certainly an impor- 
tant one. There is no calculating the misery 
which the tooth-ache produces, and the man who 
invents a machine for easy extraction will con- 
fer a favor on mankind of no small consequence. 
He would deserve to be honored with a pedestal 
in every city in the union. 

on en 
BREACHES OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


Nothing can be more revolting to us, than to 
record, as becomes our almost weekly duty, the 
frequent instances of actions brought for dama- 
ges on a breach of promise of marriage. The 
sensible and discreet have long regarded their 
progress with regret. They have seen, with dis- 
gust, feelings, whose hallowed delicacy should 
shrink into the shades of privacy; feelings which 
maidens of other days are said to have blushed to 
acknowledge, even to themselves,—now, stri 
ped her of it unprofitable timidity, mingling, with- 
out a shudder, in the uncleanly crowds that fill 
the path to public justice. The delicacy that 
would have prompted to concealment, though it 
did, “‘ like the worm in the bud, feed on the da- 
mask cheek,’—is disregarded. Like highway 
mendicants, they unbind the wounds of the spirit 
—disclose the gangrene of the heart, and expect, 
from the loathsome display, from the disgust or 
the pity of the beholder, their miserable reward ! 

It is almost impossible to approve, in the calm- 
ness of dispassionate deliberation, application toa 
court of justice for redress of the wrongs of woun- 
ded affliction. We cannot but consider such an 
application based on duplicity. We cannot but 
suppose it a fraud upon the feelings of the pub- 
lic, a design to make the generous and honoura- 
ble, but inconsiderate sympathies of juries the 
instrument to pander the venal and shameless 
cupidity of the plaintiff. Or,if the circumstances 
be such as to persuade that the wrong is real and 
the application to the court honest, yet we 
must recognise the utter insufficiency of courts 
to afford, to such a wrong, a remedy. To a 
heart truly injured, the offer of gold would be but 
a new insult, an added injury. The influence 
of these suits upon society also may be mentioned 
as a serious evil. The feelings and habits of a 
people are frequently generated by their laws. 
Actions demanding a recompense in money for 
an injury in affection, cannot but result in the 
debasement of those feelings, whose purity is the 
very breath, the life of society. They teach the 
people to regard matrimony in the same light as 
contracts purely pecuniary. Its obligation will rest 
on the purse, and not the heart. They will think 
it founded on the same principles, and inducing 
the same practice, as the ordinary bargains of 

life. They have still another evil. While it 
lessens the dignity and lowers the character of 


BREACHES OF PROMISE—TITLES OF HONOUR. 


bility to transactions of this character 

but tend to form and foster a spirit of orafines 
on one side and suspicion and distrust on the 
other. It is an object—sanctioned by the law— 
to lure the inconsiderate impetuosity of passion 
into a promise, and then to bind the reluctant 
and struggling spirit to a lot of perpetual misery‘ 
or else to strip the unfortunate victim of his sub. 
stance—beggar him, to compensate the lacerated 
feelings and injured delicacy (for so runs the 
phrase) of the lady! Under the influence of such 
facts what may we not expect? The innocent 
confidence which has been in this country the 
frequent subject of encomium with foreigners 
and gratulation with ourselves, ray be forced tp 
give way to the ruffian rage of passion—or, worse 
still, to the corroding lust of gold. Litigation 
may take the place of love—and that holy insti- 
tution, which society regards with such awe, and 
protects with such solicitude, become the seat 
and the scene of the same crafty selfishness of 
feeling—the same mercenary heartlessness of 
purpose, which darken and degrade the ordinary 
transactions of life. 

a 
OFINIONS OF AN ABORIGINE. 
TITLES OF HONOUR. 


The subjoined article is from the pen of a writer who 
calls himself“ Piomingo, a headman and warnor of the 
Muscogulgee Nation.” He professes to have been born 
among the Aborigines of this country, and educated, prin- 
cipally, by the labours of an intelligent American, who in 
consequence of some misfortunes in early life, contracted 
a distaste for society of his countrymen, and settled 
among the Indians. Piomingo wields a powertful pea; he 
looks with great but not unmerited severity, some of the 
vices which have crept in among us, and he strictly expo- 
ses some of our ridiculous follies and absurdities. We 
shall probably lay before our readers, from time to time 
other interesting articles from the same pen. 

Most of the Indians who live near the frontiers of the 
United States have become debased and corrupted by their 
intercourse with the decendents of Europeans. They are 
contaminated with the vices and infected with the diseases 
of civilized nations. ‘Chey have forgotten the heroic ex 

loits of their warlike ancestors. They join no more in the 
War dance, nor raise the song of victory and triump). 
They have lost all national pride and dignity of character; 
and are to be seen, ina state of beastly intoxication, wal- 
lowing in the streets of your frontier villages. 

These degraded wretches, when they come among you, 
are fond of adorning themselves with the cocked hat, ot 
cast-off coat, of some military officer. You laugh at ther 
childish folly; and you are right in so doing: for they c- 
serve both ridicule and contempt. rg Z 

But what must be said of’ the enlightened citizens 01 
illustrious republic, who are proud to decorate themselves 
with the shreds and patches torn from the many-coioret 
motheaten coat of feudal eristocracy ? They do not attetap: 
to manufacture a garment for themselves, but they sear! 
the ditches and alleys and dunghills of corruption, for 23° 
and tatters, wherewith they ornament themselves, and thet 
strut about with the most disgusting pomposity. 1 es 


a ra suc § 
people were once slaves, bu: became unruly, and, by 2s! 


cessful exertion of their powers, emancipated themselves 
but it appears that they were unfit for freedom, as tney * . 
coutinued to be proud of the livery which they wort — 
in a state of servitude. They prate much about the ce 
nity and perfectibility of man; but, an attentive 00S" 
may still perceive that they hanker alter the golden tra} 
pings of servitude. oe ae 

If they must have titles of dignity, why do they not re 
lect the most honorable? They have as good a right bbe 
dukes, marquises, and earls, as to be esquires. His a 
the Duke of Gooseland” would sound much better a 
“the honorable John Dolt, esquire.” Why should ~ 
address one of their governers with the contemptible appe’ 
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lation of “ Excellency,” when there are such fine Ms, 
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matrimony, the extension of pecuniary responsi- 
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sounding words in the language as * Majesty, 
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LINES ON THE PICTURE 


“gublimity2” Why should they talk of his “honor the judge,” 
when they might, make use of the eaniier, super aton of 
“ Lord Chief Justice of the Supreme Court ? hy should 
members of the legislatures be described only as “nonor- 
able,” when there could be added many more adjectives 
equally expressive of their characters : such as “ Sapient, 
Intelligent, Profound ;” and they might be addresse with 
sreat propriety as” High and Mighty Lords?” Why should 
nstices of the peace, aldermen, &c. be only honored with 
the title of * worshipful,” when we could _pronounce with 
such sweetness and dignity, “ His Serene Highness, Alder- 
man Clodhopper; and “ His Adorable Greatness. Justice 
= Numskull?” Why should the clergy only be known by 
© the appellation “ reverend, when there are such words in 
“The Most Holy Father in God, Christopher 





































































~ cel i 
rergood ! pL. 
a Constantine, the great, first christianized the 
Roman empire, he invented a long string of delectable 
titles. An account of them may be seen in Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. We would advise 

the citizens of the United States (as they have full right to 
choose what titles they please in this land of liberty, to 
adopt the ingenious scale of titles laid down by Constan- 

© tine; or if these should not appear sufficiently dignified 
' they may refer to the kingdoms of the east, and_select 

= <omeof the most sonorous, such as, Holy Son of Heaven, 

| Disposer of Kingdoms, Brother of the Sun and Moon, &c. 

» if you must adorn yourselves with borrowed feathers, 
© vour good taste might lead you to choose those of the pea- 
= cock, the ostrich, and the bird of paradise, in preference to 

© those of the owl, the buzzard, and the crane. The Eng- 
© lish language is copious. Select the most harmonious and 


© splendid designations; but do it a. Prepare provi- 
> sions tor yourselves. 'Why should you lick up the crumbs 
© that fall from the table of your former master ! 
, > What ridiculous consequence a plain republican imme- 
' © diately assumes upon finding himself addressed by the 
| title of’ esquire! He soon conceives that he feels some- 
| thing like noble blood coursing up and down through his 
F veins! He thinks it very possible that he may have 
e sprung from some younger son of a younger brother of 
m F ome noble house. Some of his ancestors may have lived 
'e in some dignified family, as butlers, or housekeepers, or 
e some other way. Sometimes he even flatters himself that 
certain illegitimate sprinklings of blood royal may have en- 
he nobled the plebeian current that runs in his veins. He be- 
cit ; gins to study the nature of his name, decipher .its etymolo- 
0 gy, and claim kindred with every family who may have 
509 | borne the same aypellation. 
ey. Would it not be better for some of these ambitious mor- 
the | tals to endeavor to convert their own name into a title of 
nh. dignity than to be ambitious of usurping a barbarous dis- 


unction, to which they have no claim. Cwzsar was the 
name of'a man, but became in time a title of the most dig- 
nified nature. Who knows but some enterprising genius 
“0 may spring up in the western world and convert his name 
of into a title that will be remembered for ever? 
heit he Indians give names to their children in infancy; 
1 dee sbut that Indian would sink into absolute contempt, who 
should not acquire, to himself, a new name, by his success 
° 9 in hunting or his exploits in war. Now, would the polish- 
Ives ed citizens of the United States condescend to learn some- 
lored thing useful from the savage inhabitants of the wilderness, 
erp we think they might adopt this custom with the greatest 
rc Propriety. Let every man be reckoned utterly contempti- 
al who shal not acquife a new name before he be thirty 
ars OF Age. 
If he have performed any remarkable action, let his 











1 SUC F 8 pe betaken from that. If he have not at all distinguish- 
elt Pe easel by any single exploit, it is probable that there 
ry sti be discoverable some prominent traits in his character, 
whel Hom which he may be designated. ‘lhe new appellation 


lig vOuld hee att > : 

1e aig: ‘oud be ome a title of honor to the virtuous, and a mark 
et ” opprobrium and disgrace to the vitious. 

sete gratia: [fa man discovered a great inclination 


'ge in the pleasures of the table, and this propensity 










not se an the leading trait in his character, we see no reason 
t tod "y he should not be denominated ‘ The Glutton.” Such 
Ciract, , ” be the name of the man who may be said “to live 
or than et may eat.” But should the glutton discover an ex- 
ld tne x acquaintance with the art of preparing viands, we 
e apper ‘Cook le Ought to be honored with the appellation of 
re hg an i his title should be given to those gentleman who 
reuity f, cuish themselves by learned disquisitions on the nature 


‘Cstard, or can enumerate the ingredients that enter into 
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the composition of a pudding. Adeptsin the science of pre- 
paring turtle soup, and those whose intelligence enables 
them to descant learnedly on the manner of giving to_oys- 
ters the most exquisite flavour, should likewise be distin- 
guished by the same designation. 

If such a plan as this were adopted, instead of the un- 
meaning names now in use, we should hear of “ Drunk- 
ard,” “ Swindler,” “ Romancer,” &c. There might like 
wise be established, under the superintendence of govern- 
ment, a college of heralds for the purpose of giving appro- 

riate ensigns armorial to every one, on the completion ef 
is thirtieth year. 
we RR 


For the Casket. 
LINES ON THE PICTURE OF A CHILD. 


Thou loveliest darling, of the flower of earth: 
None are like thee, so beautiful and fair. 
Art thou a spirit of ethereal birth, 
Some happy Peri of the bower of air? 


Earth’s fairest beauties all combine in thee, 
As though they there were lastingly enshrined ; 
And who can tell what shining gems may be 
Divinely graven in thy co mind. 


But O! must that immortal breast so pure, 
Be filled with all the vanities of Time? 
Shall treach’rous earth thy guileless steps allure, 
And fill thy bosom with obnoxious crime ? 
Yes; earth’s vain laurels must surround thy head, 
And fill thy fancy with her glitt’ring toys. 
Yes, she may charm thee, and delusion spread 
In flowry masses her deceitful joys. 
E’en now, perhaps, these visionary shades, 
Serenely dawn upon thy opening mind, 
And strong as death, insensibly invades 
The dire destroyer of all human kind. 
And death; that demon of the yawning tomb, 
{s hovering round thee in the morn of life; 
And ready stands, to prey upon thy bloom 
Ere wearied nature shall resign the s‘rife. 
All lovely things of mortal kind must end, 
However lovely or however dear; 
Toone sad deom they undistinguished tend, 
As blooming roses in the dying year. 


And art thou nothing but a transient rose, 
Like other flowrets, wilt thou fade and die? 
And will thy spirit seek a like repose, 
Or soar to-early immortality ? 
en lp 


Leisure and solitude are the best effects of riches, be- 
cause mother of thought. Both are avoided by most rich 
men, who seek company and business, which are signs of 
being weary of themselves. 


es 


DREAMS. 


A man who is the least inclined to supersti- 
tion, may be excused, if, at times, he gives some 
credence to either the brilliant or the gloomy 
dreams which sometimes assail him. Modern 

hilosophy, armed with its hopeless scepticism, 
ines vainly sought to banish among a crowd of 
fables, those features which will prove the intel- 
lectual existence of man, during his sleep; on 
the other hand, there were many respectable 
personages of antiquity, philosophers, as well as 
commanders of armies, with the most eminent 
writers of Greece and Rome, who thought it 
their duty to have faith in dreams on which 
might depend the safety of a people, a city, or an 
army; so that, without blushing, we might be- 
come credulous after the manner of Xenophon, 
Simonides, Cassius, Cesar,or Plato. But, with- 
out wading back so far through the flood of time, 
to search for celebrated dreams, we need only 


C. F. 
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cite a few, which approach nearer to the present 
riod. 

Maldonat, a Jesuit, had formed a design ef 
undertaking a commentary on the four Gospels ; 
for several nighis he thought he beheld a man 
who exhorted him to go on speedily with his 
work, and assured him that he would complete 
it, but that he would not live long after it was 
finished. This man, at the same time, pointed 
out to him a certain part of his stomach in which 
Maldonat experienced violent pangs, and of 
which he died, very soon after his work was 
concluded. 

A man, who did not know one word of Greek, 
went out to seek Saumaise, and shewed him 
some certain words, which he had heard in the 
night in a dream, and which he had written in 
French characters. He asked him if he knew 
what those words expressed? Saumaise told him 
that, in Greek, they signified, ‘ Gothy ways, dost 
thou not see that death threatens thee!” The 
dreamer returned to his house, which fell down 
the following night. 

A learned man of Dijon, being fatigued all da 
with studying one particular passage in a Gree 
poet, without being able to comprehend it, went 
at length to bed, and fell asleep. He fancied 
himself transported in a dream to the palace of 
Christianna, at Stockholm, where he visited the 
Queen of Sweden’s library, and perceived a 
small volume, he opened it and read ten Greek 
verses, which solved all the difficulty he had la- 
boured under. His joy awakened him: he rose, 
noted down what he had just read, and, finding 
the adventure of so extraordinary a nature, he 
wrote to Descartes, who was then withthe Queen 


POPPING THE 


in Sweden, and described to him all the particu- 
lars of his dream. Descartes replied to him, 


| that the most skillful engineer could not 
have drawn the plan of the palace better, nor the 
library, than he fat done in his letter; that he 
had found the book in question on the tablet he 
had pointed out; that he had therein read the 
verses mentioned by him, and that he would send 
him the work at the first opportunity. 

Marshal Villars, at the age of sixteen, was a 
cornet in a cavalryregiment. One night he was 
on the advanced guard in camp, and was warm- 
ing himself before a wretched fire, when he 
heard a loud voice calling to him to join and 
mount his horse with his escort. The youthful 
warrior paid butlittle attention to this order, but 
still he heard the voice, and an invisible hand 
seized him by his cloak. Villars then obeyed, 
and scarce was he advanced afew paces distant 
with his men, than the place he had left blew up 
with a terrible explosion :—The enemy, in aban- 
doning the territory which was threatened by the | 
French army, buried some barrels of gunpow- 
der, which they were unable to carry away. 
The soldiers belonging to Villars had lighted 
their fire precisely on the spot which concealed 
the barrels. The action of the fire commenced 
by drying the powder and finished by its explo- 
sion. The protecting genius of Villars preserv- 
ed him from this danger, and also saved with him 
a handful of brave fellows, who without the for- 
tunate star which guided him, might, perhaps, 
have perished. 

The writer of this article has heard related the 





QUESTION. 


following adventure :—One night, after I haj 
gone my last rounds, I betook myself to sleep 
when all on a sudden I dreamed that one of my 
hot-houses was on fire. This struck me forcibly: 
I rose and hastened to the hot-house pointed out 
to me in my dream, where I had the happiness 
to arrive in time to prevent, without doubt, 
serious misfortune. A fire had actually broke 
out from one of the stoves, which were always 
kept burning day and night, and seemed likely, 
infallibly to make considerable progress. 

Without further search, we may agree in the 
opinion,without discussing the cause, that dreams 
are not what superstition has stated them to be, 
neither are they what they are defined by mo. 
dern philosophy. 


From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
POPPING THE QUESTION, 


There is no more delicate step in life than the 
operation designated by the elegant phrase I have 
selected for the title of my present lucibration 
Much winding and caution, and previous sound- 
ing, are necessary when you have gota favour 
to ask of a great man. It is ten chances to one 
that he takes it into his head to consider your re- 

uest exorbitant, and to make this the pretext 
or shaking off what he naturally considers a 
cumbersome appendage to his state—a man who 
has a claim upon his good offices. But this haz- 
ard is nothing in comparison with the risk you 
run in laying yourself at the mercy of a young 

ipsy, fonder of fun and frolic than any thing in 
hife. Even though she loves you with the whole 
of her little heart, she possesses a flow of spirits, 
and woman’s ready knack of preserving ap- 
pearances; and though her bosom may heave 
responsive to your stammering tale, she will lure 

ou on with kind complacent looks, until you 

ave told “ your pitiful story,” and then laugh in 
your face for your pains. 

It is not this either that I mean to express. 
Men are not cowards because they see distinctly 
the danger that lies before them. When a per- 
son has coolness sufficient to appreciate its full 
extent, he has in general either self-possession 
enough to back out of the scrape, or, if it is ine- 
vitable, to march with due resignation to meet 
his fate. In like manner, it is not that poor Pill 

arlick, the lover, has a clear notion (persons 12 

is condition are rarely troubled with clear 00- 
tions) of what awaits him, but he feels a kind o 
choking about the neck of his heart, a hang-dog 
inclination to go backwards instead of forwards, 
a check, a sudden stop in all his functions. He 
knows not how tolook, or what to say. His ime 
plan, arranged with so much happy enthusiasm, 
when sitting alone in his arm-chair, after a £0 
dinner, and two or three glasses of ire ape 
uncertain glimmering of twilight, with his eet 
upon the fender, proves quite impracticable. 4 
ther it has escaped his memory altogether, OE 
conversation perversely takes a turn totally . 
ferent from that by which he hoped to lea 
fair one from indifferent topics to thoughts a 
tenderer complexion, and thus, by fine aoe 
(he watching, all the time, how she was allec oa 
in order to be sure of his bottom, before he ~ . 
the plunge,) to insinuate his confession, JUS 
moment that he knows it will be well receivee. 
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INSCRIBED 


The desperate struggles and flounderings by 
which some endeavour to get out of their em- 
parrasment are amusing enough. We remem- 
ber to have been much delighted the first time 


we heard the history of the wooing of a noble 


lord. now no more, narrated. His lordship was 


es 4 man of talents and enterprise, of stainless pe- 


digree, and a fair rent-roll, but the veriest slave 
of bashfulness. Like all timid and quiet men, he 
was very susceptible, and very constant, as long 
as he was in the habit of seeing the object of his 
affections daily. He chanced, at the beginning 


| of an Edinburgh winter, to lose his heart to Miss 







| ing with her. He 


__—; and as their families were in the habits of 
intimacy, he had frequent opportunities of meet- 

azed and sighed incessantly 
—a very Dumbiedikes. but that he had a larger 


allowance of brain; he followed her everywhere; 


‘he felt jealous, uncomfortable, savage, if she 


looked even civilly at another; and yet, notwith- 
standing his stoutest resolutions—notwithstading 
the encouragement afforded him by the lady, a 
woman of sense, who saw what his lordship would 


ce be at, esteemed his character, was superior to 
| girlish affectation, and made every advance con- 


sistent with womanly delicacy—the winter was 


© fast fading into spring, and he had not yet got his 
© mouth opened. 


lamma at last lost all patience ; 
and one day, when his lordship was taking his 


a usual lounge in the drawing-room, silent, or ut- 
tering an occasional monosyllable, the good lady 


abruptly left the room, and locked the pair in 


alone. When his lordship, on assaying to take his 
leave, discovered the predicament in which he 
stood, a desperate fit of resolution seized him. 
Miss—— sat bending most assidously over her 
needle, a deep blush on her cheek. His lordship, 
advanced towards her, but, losing heart by the 
way, passed on in silence to the other end of the 
room. He returned to the charge, but again 
without effect. At last, nerving himself like one 
about to spring a powder-mine, he stopped short 
before her—* Miss——, will you marry me?”— 
“With the greatest pleasure, my lord,” was the 
answer, given in a low, somewhat timid, but un- 
faltering voice, while a deeper crimson suffused 


_ the face of the speaker. And a right good wife 


| she made to him. 


Some gentlemen, equally nervous, and unaid- 


| ed by sucha discriminating and ingenuous mam- 


| proxy. This is a system whic 


ma, have recourse to the —e of wooing by 
I can by no means 
recommend. lfamale agent be employed, there 


| 'S great danger, that, before he is aware, he be- 


gins to plead for himself. Talking of love, even 


| in the abstract, with a woman, is a ticklish mat- 


; go-betwe 
 Celve wit 
s Woman as his wife 
s Woo for himself. 


| usted to his car 


ter. Emotions are awakened, which we thought 


were lulled to sleep for ever, and we grow de- 
rm ous to appropriate to ourselves the pretty sen- 
iments which she so well expresses. A female 

en is less dangerous; but I cannot con- 
h what face a man can ever address a 
whom he had not courage to 


‘ Loon philosopher, had a freak of educating 
le for himself. He got two orphan girls in- 
€, on entering into recognizan- 


“¢s to educate and provide for them. One pro- 


| Yedtoo mulish to make any thing of. The other 


stew up every thing he could have wished. And 
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yet he gave up the idea of marrying her, because 
she one day purchased a handkerchief more gau- 
dy than accorded with his philosophical notions. 
Of course, it never came to a declaration. I 
wish it had, that one might have seen with what 
degree of grace a man could divest himself of 
the grave and commanding characters of papa 
and pedagogue, to assume the supple, insinuat- 
ind deportment of the lover. 

There are a set of men, whose success in woo- 
ing—and it is unfailing—I cannot comprehend. 
Grave, emaciated, sallow divines, who never look 
the person in the face whom they address—who 
never speak above their breath—who sit on the 
uttermost edge of their chairs, a full yard distant 
from the dinner-table. I have never known one 
of these scarecrows fail in getting a good and a 
rich wife. How it is, Heaven knows! Can it be 
that the ladies ask them ? 

One thing is certain, that I myself have never 
been able to “ pop the question.” Like the in- 
spired writer, among the things beyond the reach 
of my intellect, 1s “ the way of a man with a 
maid.” By what witchery he should ever be 
able to induce her, “her free unhoused condi- 
tion’® to “ bring into circumscription and con- 
fine,’ is tome a mystery. Had it been other- 
wise, I should not have been at this time the 
lonely inmate of a duJl house—one who can 
scarcely claim kindred with any human being— 
in short, An Oup BAcHELOR. 

i 
For the Casket. 
INSCRIBED TO 
**O grief beyond ail other griefs: when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate.”’ 
The thought of other days are here 
Within this breast enshrin’d; 
The tendrils of this heart most dear, 
Are still around thee twin’d. 
Those features indescribabie, 
Still nightly haunt my sleep, 
Though not for me they gayly shine, 
I cannot doze, nor weep. 
My fairest hopes are passing by 
Which once were bright and clear, 
As in the gloom of autumn fall 
The flowrets dim and sear. 
Each stirring rapture dies away 
Amid the dreamy past, 
And e’en the future is not gay, 
A dark and joyless waste. 
The cank’ring fang of blighted hope, 
It is a fearful thing; 
It steals upon me unperceived 
With all its withering. 
Yes, oft I smile; but smiling here 
Is like the crystal sea, 
Whose surface is so calm and clear, 
Unfettered, bright and free. 
Who this beholds, beholds not all 
Beneath; what distal cave, 
Huge monsters, and the bones of men 
That sleep in unknown graves. 
Yes, e’en in ocean’s darksome bed 
Blooms many a coral flower, 
And many a pure and sparkling gem 
Illumes the sea maid’s bow’r. 
And gems like these may still survive 
The depth of ocean’s gloom, 
And glitter on through unknown years, 
In everlasting bloom. 
But pearls that on the shrine of love 
Are unrequited thrown, 
Must wither in unseen decay, 
Forgotten and alone. 





PHULANDER. 
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Communicated. 
COUSIN SALLY DILLIARD. 
Scens—A Court of Justice, m No. Ca. 

A beardless disciple of Themis rises, and thus 
addresses the court :—-May it please your Wor- 
ships, and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, since it 
has been my fortune (good or bad I will not say) 
to exercise myself in legal disquisitions, it has 
never before befallen me to be obliged to de- 
nounce a breach of the peace so enormous and 
transcending as the one now claiming your at- 
tention. A more barbarous, direfal marked 
and malicious assault—a more wilful, violent, 
dangerous and murderous battery, and finally, a 
more diabolical breach of the peace has seldom 
happened in a civilized country, and I dare say 
it has seldom been your duty to pass upon one so 
shocking to benevolent feeling as this, which 
took place over at Captain Rice’s, in this county, 
but you will hear from the witnesses. The wit- 
nesses being sworn, two or three were examined 
and deposed—one, that he heard the noise, but 
did’ nt see the fight—another, that he saw the row, 
but don’t know who struck first—and a third, 
that he was very drunk, and could’nt say much 
about the scrimmage. 

Lawyer Chops.—I am sorry, gentlemen, to 
have occupied so much of your time with the 
stupidity of the witnesses examined. It arose, 
gentlemen, altogether from misapprehension on 
my part. Had I known, as I now do, that I had 
a witness in attendance, who was well ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the case, 
and who was able to make himself clearly and 
intelligibly understood by the court and jury, I 
should not so long have trespassed on your time 
and patience. Come forward, Mr. Harris, and 
be sworn. 

So forward comes the witness, a fat, chuffy 
looking man, a “‘leetle’’ corned, and took his cor- 
poral oath with an air. 

Chops.—Mr. Harris, we wish you to tell all 
about the riot that happened the other day at 
Captain Rice’s,and as a good deal of time has been 
already wasted in circumlocution, we wish you 
to be as compendious and at the same time as 
explicit as possible. 

arris.— Edzactly,’—giving the lawyer a 
knowing wink, at the same time clearing his 
throat—Captain Rice, he gain a treat, and cou- 
sin Sally Dilliard, she came over to our house 
and axed me if my wife, she mought’nt go—I 
told cousin Sally Dilliard that my wife was poor- 
ly, being as how she had a touch of the Rheuma- 
ties in the hip, and the big swamp was in the 
road, and the big swamp was up, for there had 
been a heap of rain lately; but howsomever as 
it was she, cousin Sally Dilliard, my wife, she 
mought go.—Well, cousin Sally Dilliard then 
axed me if Mose, he mought’nt go. I told cousin 
Sally Dilliard that Mose, he was the foreman of 
the crop, and the crop was smartly in the grass; 
but howsomever as it was she, cousin Sally Dil- 
liard, Mose, he mout go. 

Chops. In the name of common sense, Mr. 
Harris, what do you mean by this rigmarole. 

Witness. Captain Rice, he gin a treat, and 
cousin Sally Dilliard, she came over to our house 
and axed me if my wife, she mout’nt go. I told 
cousin Sally Dilliard—— 





468 COUSIN SALLY DILLIARD. 





Chops. Stop, sir, if you please; we don’t want 
to hear any — about cousin Sally Dilliard 
and your wife—tell us about the fight at Rice’s 

Witness. Well, I will, sir, if you will let me, 

Chops. Well, sir, go on. 

Witness. Well, Captain Rice, he gin a treat 
and cousin Sally Dilliard, she came over to our 
house axed me if my wife, she mout’nt go—- 

Chops. There it is again,—witness, witness, | 
say, witness, please to stop. 

itness. Well, sir, what as you want? 

Chops. We want to know about the fight, and 
you must not proceed in this impertinent story— 
do you know any thing about the matter before 
the Court? 

Witness. To be sure [ do. 

Chops. Will you go on and tell it, and nothing 
else? 

Witness. Well, Captain Rice, he gin a treat~ 

Chops. This is intolerable! May it please 
the Court—I move that this witness be commit. 
ted for a contempt,—he seems to me to be trifling 
with the court. 

Court. Witness, you are now before a Court 
of Justice, and unless you behave yourself ina 
more becoming manner, you will be sent to jail; 
so begin and tell what you know about the fight 
at Captain Rice’s. 

Witness, (alarmed.) Well, gentlemen, Cap- 
ca Rice, he gin a treat, and cousin Sally Dil- 

iard—— 

Chops. I hope that this witness may be ordered 
into custody. 

Court, (after deliberating.) Mr. Attorney, the 
Court is of opinion that we may save time by 
telling the witness to go on in his own way.— 
Proceed, Mr. Harris, with your story, but stick 
to the point. 

Witness. Yes, gentlemen; well, Captain Rice, 
he gin a treat, and cousin Sally Dilliard, she 
came over to our house, and axed me if my wile, 
she mout’nt go. I told cousin Sally Dilliard that 
7 wife was poorly, being as how she had the 
Rheumaties in the hip, and the big swamp was 
in the road, and the big swamp was up; but 
howsomever, as it was she, cousin Sally Dilliard, 
my wife, she mout go. Well, cousin Sally Dil- 
liard then axed me if Mose, he mout’nt go. ! 
told cousin Sally Dilliard as how Mose, he was 
the foreman of the crop, and the crop was smart- 
ly in the grass; but howsomever, as it was she, 
cousin Sally Dilliard, Mose, he mout go. So 0 
they goes together, Mose, my wife, and cousil 
Sal y Dilliard, and they comes to the big swamp, 
and the big swamp was up, as I was telling you: 
but being as how there was a log across the big 
swamp, cousin Sally Dilliard and Mose, like gen- 
teel folks, they walks the log, but my wife, ike 
ad—d fool, hoists up her petticoats and wadet, 
os gentlemen, that’s the hight of what I know 
about it. 

—_————<>———_ ; 

The learned Message, who was styled the Veer Z 
France, has this acute observation on the writings of td 
and religion: “ Books of devotion and those of love 
alike bought. The only difference I find is, that there me 
more who read books of love than buy them and there 
more who buy books of devotion than read them. 

The muses were invoked throughout all G reece, but rf 
sacrifices offered them; as if to indicate that gifts ane 
not conciliate them, or purchase the sacred spark of genlus 
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ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES““SCENES IN POLAND. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Philadelphiae 


This building, sitwated at the corner of Twelfth 
and George’s streets, is occupied by the Acade- 


my of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The 
institution originated in 1812, with a few gentle- 
men, whe met once in every week, to receive 
and impart information on the various branches 
of natural history. It was incorporated in 1817 ; 
since which period its prosperity has, perhaps, 
been a by that of any similar institution 
in this country. 


The edifice was originally a place of worship, 
for a society of christians following the doctrine 
of Emanuel Swedenberg. Material alterations 
were, however, made when it was purchased, to 
adapt it to its present purposes. It is a quad- 
rangular building, about forty-four feet square, 
surmounted by a dome. The interior presents 
asingle saloen, with a gallery midway between 
the floor and the ceiling. ‘The lower floor is 
chiefly used as a library and meeting roem, while 
the gallery is eccupied by collections in natural 
history. The latter are conspicuously arranged, 
according to the most approved system, and al- 
ready embrace ten thousand plants, three thou- 
sand minerals, five thousand geological speci- 
mens, one thousand two hundred sh s, five hun- 
dred birds, two hundred reptiles, besides small, 
Dut mcreasing collections of quadrupeds, fishes, 


| insects, Xc. ‘The library contains three thou- 


sand volumes, upwards of twothousand of which 
are on subjects of natural history. 

: The museum of the academy is open to the 
gratuitous admission of citizens and strangers, 


on the afternoons ef Tuesday and Saturday 


throughout the year. The number of resident 
members is between fifty and sixty. Among the 


Corresponding members are many of the most. 


atinguished naturalists of America and Eu- 
40 
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SCENES IN POLAND IN 1794, 
A FEW DAYS AFTER THE FALL OF KOSCIUSKO. 
Macejowice* and Praga.t 


“ You will deliver this to his Excellency, the 
Field-marshal, and wait for the answer.” 

* But, General ——” 

“‘]T have served twenty years, and never ut-. 
tered a‘ but.’ No reasoning. I shall wait here.’* 

It was necessary to obey. The fact was, that 
the General wanted a little sleep. And ne won- 
der; for he had never closed an eye since we 
left Petersburgk. We had travelled at the rate 
of sixteen miles an hour, over Lithuanian and 
Polish roads, so celebrated for their smoothness. 
It may be, too, that he was net desirous of ob- 
truding himself in the way of balis and bullets. 
It matters not. The right of the Poles again 
shewed their colours, and pushed forwards.— 
Their sharp-shooters were seen coming out like 
locusts. While the General was yet speaking, 
the fusilade began in good earnest; and, from 
the thickets, the hollows, and the ditches, along- 
side of the public roads, the balls came whist- 
ling to our hearts’ centent. At short intervals, 
a brace of bright gleams flashed out, softly shad- 
ed with smoke, and dewn tumbled half a dozen 
metal caps,{ never to rise again; while the glo- 
rious bass thundered after, like the reguium de- 
functorum. 

This portentous music continued. For my 
part, my road was not difficult to find; I had 
merely to follow the rear of the cannon, with 
my fifty cuirassiers, through the thickest of the 
dead and dying, and on, through the centre. It 
was already broken, and the affair over on this 
side. Towards the extreme left, however, on 
the read to Warsaw, four regiments of infantry 
were still maintaining their ground. 

‘“‘ Where is he?” demanded I, the second time, 
ef a drageon major, whe sat, bending forward in 
his saddle, his feet firm in the stirrups, and his 
hand grasping the mane of his horse. He gave 
no answer, but dropped gently to the ground. 
The man was dead. 

Bravo! Here we are, in the midst of a whole 
regiment of guard Cossacks, coming up at full 
gallo , and taking us along with them, as the 
whirlwind does a feather. Where? Heaven 
knows. I hope not before the Polish squares! 

“ Ztupay! etupay, comradi!’’ cried a veice, 
from amidst a cleud of smoke. I knew it well. 
“* Now or never!” thought I; and, wheeling to 
the right, we dashed straight through the guard 
cessack, accompanied by millions ef curses, and 
at least a dozen of good-byes from their pistols. 

« Ztupay !|| comradi!” exclaimed he. 

“ Your Excellency, despatches from Mother’s 
Majesty.” : 2 has 

“Ztupay, Comradi! No time to read des- 
patches; glory to eur Mother and God.} St. 





* The battle which decided the fate of Poland, 1794. 

+ The suburb of Warsaw. 

{ The Russian grenadier’s cap, of this time, was of a sin- 
gular shape and form, and not uniike the mitre of the 
Catholic bishops. Instead of the bear skin, it was deco- 
rated with a brass escutcheor of the imperial-arms in re- 
lief. 
|| “ Ztupay! Comradi!” the favourite expression of Su- 
warrow, when come eX “ Forward, Comrades.” 

$ “ Glory to our Mother and God !” the expression used 
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Vie? : suds 

as is gre: \t{ Suwarrow fears not the re- 
ae and, kiss wig an image of his favourite 
Pe which hung’ fro his neck, he crossed him- 
i i vith a grimac.?, gave his horse the spur, and 
ope “a toward the Poles. Wefollowed. The 
are without flinching. Wherever a 
Staff officers picked up 
et, and leaped into the gap. Bat, poor 


SCENES IN 


“ Ztupey, comradi !” cried the shrill voice of 


{ ne Field Marshall, once more, shriller than 


» and the aru. Cossacks set on with a tre- 
phd burrak 7 ‘The square is broken.— 
»Good night, Poland ! 

*  ® Courier!” 

“ Your Excellency !” 

His excellency turned round towards me, and 
jooked, for a moment, into my face. 

“ Bravo, Comradi! not afraid of powder! Su- 
warrow fears not the rebels!” 

1 had seen that plainly enough, for he had 
killed three Poles with his own hand; and he 
now coolly drew his bloody sword along the 
palm, which he wiped on the sleeve of his uni- 
form. 

“ Your name?” demanded he. 

* Captain Count D—y.” 

** Who has sent you °” 

** General Count R——n.”’ 

* Who sent General Count R——n?” 

s* Mother’s Majesty.’ 

“ Poh! General R——n don’t like to smell 

wder, heh? Suwarrow fears not the rebels, 
1eh? Swaty Nicolas** before Suwarrow, Su- 
warrow behind Swaty Nicolas, and, behind Su- 
warrow, his comrades.—Good night, enemies !”’ 

He broke open the autograph letter of the 
Empress; ran over its contents; tore off a piece 
of the paper; and, — out his hand for a 
pencil, which the adjutant held in readiness, he 
wrote a few lines, on the pummel of his saddle, 

“ You return to Mother,” said he, looking up, 
“ not General R.” 

** But, your Excellency! -” 

‘* Who dares debate with Field Marshal Sun- 
warrow? what living man?” 

His Exceilency’s face assumed a certain 
blood-red hue, which I had heard of as an omin- 
ous sign and I retreated a fewsteps. The tem- 
ee owever, passed away, and he calmly 

anded the scrap to the adjutant. 

“ Stay, Captain D——y,” said he; “ you like 
powder; you go, not General R.” 

I touched my hat, received from the aid-de- 
camp the serap, enveloped and sealed; galloped 
across the battle-field, towards the burning 
Macejowice, showed my General the letter, told 
him the orders, and took my seat in his place, 
having handed him out of his own carriage, leav- 
mg him under the agreeable necessity of pro- 
viding himself with another. 

* "Sa eus - * * 

** And you have left gur good Suwarrow before 

Macejowice?” said the Empress, 


(nee 





by Suwarrow. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
there is no Sraggeration in the picture of this man. It 
is drawn to the life. 

{ “ Mother’s Majesty.” Thus Suwarrow and the Rus- 








giags used to call Catharine I. (Katinka.) 
** t Nicholas, 


POLAND, 


“The centre of the rebels was hei ant 
the right wing rolling ey On the left, vad Pa 
omryagy Deeg hey out, of which I saw one lee. 
ng Eg ttle was decided when J quitted 

‘c . a} On a 
Colonel. — the bearerof our despatches, 

hiee weeks had done more for me th 
preceding three ay _F was a rong § 
twenty-years of age. I started for Poland, the 
bearer of the atigust will of her Majesty. 

Make haste, good D-—y,” admonished the 
august Mother; and I did make haste. It was 
exactly six days since I left St. Petersburg, ang 
already the Vistula lay before me. 1 was with. 
in fifty wersts of Warsaw. 


“ All is quiet, mulostit+ officer, since yesterday 
morning,” whispered the black-eyed Jewess 
pointing down towards the banks of the Vistula, 
and handing me a tumbler of gorzalka, t the 
only beverage I had tasted since paving Wiles 

My eye was fixed on a regiment of Cossacks, 
who came trotting up the hollow, laden as if 
they had plundered a whole country. 

“ What news?” 

_ “Praga taken,” said the dirty Hetman, point- 
ing significantly to his throat. * Wemust on te 
Dobry. Wee to the rebels !” 

“ Praga taken !” mused I, with an involuntary 

shudder; ‘‘ but it saves ten wersts of my jour- 


ney.” 

The morning was cold, the ground frozen; the 
yault of heaven was calm sai tion. But away, 
far over the borders of the Vistula, hovered a 
wreath of thick, heavy mist. Mist? Itwas the 
smoke arising from a chaotic mass, from which, 
now and then, a pale flame darted upwards. 
That mass was Praga, the great fauxbourg of 
Warsaw, as the geographers say. Whatit really 
was, however, it would have been difficult to 
tell; for Suwarrow had passed through it! The 
road was strewn with broken ammunition car 
riages, wheels, cannons, dead and dying horses, 
in potmenates disorder. The muskets, and 
balls, and dead soldiers, were untouched, even 
by the Jews. I passed a score of the latter, 
dangling from the door-posts of their brethren, 
the tavern keepers, to serve as scarecrows 
against further appropriations of imperial pro- 
perty. : 

‘This must have been something like a bat- 
tle,’ thought I; ‘‘ the bridge over the—what 1s 
its name?—is broken down; but they have laid 
the beams oyer the frozen bodies of men a 
horses, which now serve instead of arches. 1 here, 
now, Praga should begin; but, where is it" 
can see nothing of Sapiehas; nothing of Hadi- 
mis street. It loolcs as though all had been blow 
into the air.” ; 

Fragments of walls, black, burnt stones, 1” 
termingled with thousands of carcases of mal 
and beast, roasted into hideouspess ; and not 2 
living being to he seen! The sound of my Ste: 

anku’s trumpet re-echoed fearfully in the emp'y 
iollow ! Our very horses seemed troubled, Their 
manes bristled up; their ears and limbs trem 
bled, as if terror stricken; and they azed upon 
the objects at their feet, shrinking and shivering, 


++ Milosti, gracious. tt Brandy. 
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his hand, turned me abruptly out of the room. 


SCENES IN POLAND. 


Here begins something like a street, if street 
it may becalled. The houses doorless, window- 
less, nay, roofless; the ways are choked up with 
the inbabitants; mone living. Aye, truly, Su- 
warrow! thou arta glorious fellow! right wil- 
ling to destroy more in one day, than united Po- 
iand has raised in a thousand years. 


There, at last, life is again seen. It isa pic- 
ket of Cossacks stationed on the Vistula bridge. 
Even they are tired, for they have quitted the 
hacks, to lie under the bellies of their horses. 
Here we must cross; and let us cross directly, 
for a spectacle is before us, which should not be 
dwelt upon. The wearied Cossacks are stillon 
duty; they are guarding about two thousand 
prisoners, men, women, and children ; lying, sit- 
ting; some naked, some wounded, others starv- 
ing, and all freezing to death. 

My escort halted. 

“ Here his Excellency keeps head quarters,” 
said the corporal. 

[looked up. Not a window was unbroken in 
the whole palace of the Diet. I alighted and 
entered, 1 cannot say through the gate, for there 
was none. The fore-hall, the court yard, the 
staircase, were filled with officers of all grades 
and colours. Before the doorless antichamber 
stood another group of officers, of Cossacks of 
the Don and Ukraine ; and uhlans and dragoons, 
srenadiers and cuirassiers, sleeping on straw. 
A large straputz}||| had the honour of being oc- 
cupied by the adjutant and some general and 
staif officers ; and, in the adjoining cabinet, his 
excellency was seen stretched on his bed of 
straw, covered with a bear skin. 

The adjutant-general went to announce me. 

* Come in!” cried the Field-marshal. 

l entered the room. It had neither door nor 
window, but a broken china stove, the pieces of 
which lay scattered upon the floor, with rubbish 
and straw. 

“From Mother?” cried the Field-marshal, 
leaping from his bear skin, donning his hat, and 
girding on his sword. 

“ Her Majesty has commanded me —— 

* Ah! Captain D y; am I right?” 

“ Colonel, by the grace of her Majesty.” 

“ Mother likes Suwarrow. Suwarrow fears 
no cold, no Poles. Mother will be satisfied— 
killed a good many—Cossacks have had a good 
day of it. Bravo, Colonel! you are going back 
again. Mother wants you immediately. We 
shall not detain you.’’$ 
_ Suwarrow shivered a little, for he had no uni- 
lormon. His countenance was blood-red with 
black streaks, and his eyes blood-shot. He 
seemed rather embarrassed; and, having waved 
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He looked like a murderer. 

‘ His Excellency will not expect me to de- 
part immediately ?” said I to the adjutant-gene- 
ral Count G——y, 

_ “Indeed, Colonel D 
immediately, 
sealed.” 

| hastened down, through the hetmans and co- 


ee 


Strannts i 
* Miser. ips straw, spread on the ground, and covered, 
. ya) € asa ed. 





y, you must depart 
The despatches are ready, and 


avi 


lonels, captains, cossacks, and dragoons, wish- 
ing them, with their leader, at the devil. 

Stepanku turned round. 

We trotted towards the bridge. Ah! Og—y’s 
palace! Whata delightful ball there was here 
three yearsago! And now? The provost-ge- 
neral* and his myrmidons, with their hanging 
apparatus, are making their rounds. The great 
executioner stops before the house, looks, and 

listens. He enters, and so must I, though his 
Excellency were at my heels. The provost ap- 
plies his ear to the wall. The whole house is 
worse than waste. Every thing broken, torn; 
every where desolation and: filthiness—Russian 
filthiness. What is that? A spectre-like figure, 
gliding along behind one of the eolumns: of the 
entrance hall, into a side passage, seized by his 
long beard, as we are descending from the up- 
per apartments. 

*Quiai!” whistled the pale, death-like He- 
brew, with a breath too feeble to blow out a 
candle, ‘‘ Milosti officer, I am innocent!” 

** We shall see.”’ 

One of the executioners dragged him along 
the marble pavement, and we descended. 

‘** Perhaps, Provost, | may be of some use as 
a guide, for I now the house. 1 am Colonel 
D——-y, courier to her Majesty,” said I, to pre- 
vent unnecessary delay. 

The Russian dialect, slavish enough, as is well 
known, had not sufficient words to express the 
obsequiousness of the provost, and he followed 
with a curved back. e entered the servants’ 
apartments. There they lay, three, six, eight— 
men ond women promiscuously—all dead, all 
mangled; the apartment flowing with blood. 
Articles of dress, gold, silver, plate, were scat- 
tered here and there. 

** The blood is fresh,” said the provost; “ but, 
where are the men?” 

I opened a door which communicated with the 
upper apartments, by a secret passage. Sud- 
denly we heard a loud snoring, which preceeded 
from three Cossacks, who were sitting, squatted 
on their hams, stupified with drinking. 

“* Dobragorzalka,” stammered one of them, an 
officer. 

A couple of lashes with the knout made him 
rise from his seat; that seat was a dead body. 

‘* Have you not heard the rallying signal ?>— 
Why have you not joined your pulk ?” 

* Pulk? Pulk?” stammered the men. 

“ Take all three,” cried the provost. 

The Cossacks, who had become sober at once, 
ran out into the kitchen, and, opening the iron 
door of the stove, disclosed three Hebrews, in- 
tending them, no doubt, to serve as scape-goats 
for themselves. 

* Take them also,” said the provost. 

The passage led into the upper apartments. 
The secret cabinet on the right side—yes, | re- 
member it. But what have we here? It is 
Og y, pierced by numberless wounds; his 
eyes glazed, his ate cold, lying before the very 
door where he had fallen in the defence of his 
household gods. 








_* Provost-general, an office n6éw abolished. He com- 
bined in his own person the Jurisdiction of the court mar- 
tial and had the jus g/adu in its utmost extent, so as to be 
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allowed to order an immediate execution. 
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} opened the door. Heavenly powers! The 
countess, lying dead in the middle of the room; 
at her side a child—a new-born child, alive! 

Ten minutes were gone. I caught up the boy, 
threw him upon a pillow, and ran down stairs as 
if I had been hunted by the Cossacks. 

When I stepped into my carriage, I beheld, on 
turning round, the three Cossacks, with twice as 
many Jews, dangling from the iron bars of the 
window. ‘This was, so far, satisfactory. 

“ But now, drive on, Stepanku !—fast on !—go 
on for lifeand death! Tis fifty miles out of my 
way—a day’s ride. It may cost my life. Yet, 
the last hope of one of the noblest houses in Po- 
land deserves a sacrifice.” 

Happily, I remembered Abraham’s wife, who 
had handed us the last tumbler of brandy. She 
was nursing her child. She must along with 
me. Iagain tooka glass. My stepanku threw 
her into the carriage, and on we went, the chil- 
dren crying and screaming at the sudden disap- 
pearance of their mother. 

After twelve hours of desperate riding, I had 
delivered my charge over to Count Z—y, hunt- 
ed two of his best horses dead, and found myself 
again on the road to St. Petersburg. 

My head was m danger. knew it. Hu- 
manity is but a poor advocate with our gracious 
Katinka. 

oe * * % * 

Just as 1 expected, our gracious Mother look- 
ed a little oddly, when I stepped into her august 
presence. Behind her stood General R——n, 
with so courtly a smile of satisfaction hovering 
o his lips, that [ knew at once how matters 
stood. 

“Our good Suwarrow is well?” said her Ma- 
jesty. 

I bowed. 

** You left Warsaw on the ninth. Wehavean 
express of the tenth. You thought fit, it seems, 
to serve the family of a Polish rebel before serv- 
ing your Empress! You are dismissed! * * 

When I left the apartment, Major G—— had 
the kindness to tell me, that I was under arrest. 
When I arrived before my house, a pritschka, 
with three horses, stood ready. 1 knew then my 
destination——Tobolsk ;——-Irchutsk ;-—perhaps, 
Kamschatka ; but it was Tobolsk. I shot sables 
there for two years ; was recalled ; graciously re- 
ceived, and advised to take care for the future. 

Happily, however, Baron W——ch, the impe- 
rial body physician, was the friend of my family, 
and he, being of opinion that I could not well 
stand the air and climate of St. Petersburg, I 
received permission to travel, of which I have 
now been availing myself these twenty years. 

ee 


MEMORY. 


How sweet to sigh o’er joys gone by, 
O’er friends that now have ceas’d to be, 

O’er happy hours in moonlight bow’rs, 
When once recall’d by Memory. 


How oft upon the sunny green, 
Has pleasure beam’d from every eye! 
Ah, who would drown in Lethean stream, 
The pleasures of sweet Memory ? 


' a 
We shonld give as we would receive, cheerfully, quick- 
ly, and without hesitation ; for there is no grace ina benefit 
that sticks to the fingers.—Senecua. 





THE PRISON AT VENICE. 


THE PRISON AT VENICE, 
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This building has an elegant exterior, little 
corresponding to its dungeons, and the horrors 
of incarceration within its walls, as described by 
Dr. Moseley, an English physician of celebrity. 

“* I was conducted through the prison by one 
of its inferior dependants. We hada torch with 
us. Wecrept along narrow passages, as dark 
as pitch. In some of them two people could 
scarcely pass each other. The cells are made 
of massy marble; the architecture of the cele- 
brated Sansovino. 

“ The cells are not only dark and black asink, 
but, being surrounded and confined with huge 
walls, the smallest breath of air can scarcely 
find circulation in them. They are about mune 
feet square on the floor, arched at the top, and 
between six and seven feet high in the highest 
part. There is to each cell a round hole, of eight 
inches diameter, through which the prisoners 
daily allowance, of twelve ounces of bread and 
a pot of water,is delivered. There is a small 
iron door to the cell. The furniture is a litle 
straw and a small tub. ' 

‘“¢ T saw one man, who had been in a cell thirty 
years; two, who had been twelve years ; and se- 
veral who had been eight and nine years 1n thelr 
respective cells. , 

“By my taper’s light, I could discover the 8 
soners’ horrid countenances. The man who hat 
been there thirty years, in face and body, was 
covered with long hair. He had lost the er 
rangement of words and order of hare 96 
When I spoke to him he made an uninte ‘re 
noise, and expressed fear and surprise ; and, } : 
some wild animals in deserts, which have a 
fered by the treachery of the human race, 4 
have an instinctive abhorrence of it, he va 
have fled like lightning from me, if he could.’ 

This is the scene described before the Pe he 
of the French revolution, which terminate 
power of the Venetian republic, and place 
territories under the dominion of Austria. _ 

The prison stands near the palace 0 A 
Mark, Geamaly the residence of the Doge, ot 
containing, also, the public buildings and i 
minal courts. From the palace 1s a a 
bridve of communication to the state prison, tn 
the other side of the canal. Prisoners pass 
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A SKETCH. 


and the courts over this bridge, which is 
ao Ponte del ny a the Bri ge of Sighs. 
There is an opening from St. Mark’s Palace to 
the sea, on which stand two lofty pillars of gra- 
nite; and criminals who are condemned to suffer 
death privately, are executed between these 
Pi venice is one of the most celebrated cities in 
ihe world, and stands on seventy-two little 
islands, in the Gulf of Venice. Itmakesavery 
rand appearance at a distance, as seeming to 
float on the sea. The houses are built on piles; 
and the public buildings are admirable speci- 
mens of architecture, chiefly in the gothic style. 
They are alike remarkable in history for politi- 
cal affairs, and as the depository of many of the 
best specimens of the fine arts. 

The streets, in general, arenarrow, and so are 
the canals, except the Grand Canal, which is 
very broad. There are nearly five hundred 
bridges, great and small, and many of them built 
of stone; but what pass for such are only single 
narrow arches. The most celebrated is the Ri- 
alto, of one arch, over the Grand Canal. It is 
ascended by fifty-six steps, and disfigured by two 
rows of shops, which divide its surface into three 
narrow strects. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
A SKETCH. 

Scarcely had the shades of midnight vanished, 
ere smiling Aurora appeared, with streams of 
golden light, in rich effulgence, to unlock the 
orient gates, that the glorious luminary of day 
might come forth to renovate the earth and clothe 
itinsmiles. Soon his bright beams eclipsed all 
the sons of night, that spangled the azure con- 
cave and scattered the floating clouds, that still 
lingered in the eastern horizon. He rose in un- 
rivalled splendour, imparting to all nature a 
pleasing lustre. It was a rich morning in June, 
when all things were radient in beauty. Yes, 
the sun rose upon a scene, which my pen hardly 
dares essay to paint, for it isinadequate. As he 
appeared to emerge from the ocean, that lay ex- 
tended far and wide, in the eastern distance, a 
flood of glorious light, fell upon the broad ex- 
panse of waters, seeming to the occular vision, 


| that the pearls from its deep bed were strewed 


in lavish profusion upon its bosom. Soft were the 
zephyrs that whispered not only through the 
trees and shrubs that germinated in the grove, 


F but also through the sturdy inhabitants of the 


mountain forest, whose lofty summits, enveloped 
lan ocean of bright rays, towered almost sufli- 


mamdies 3. t ps :. Pyaae 
 Ciently high to hold intercourse with the shining 


millions, that glittered in the vaulted wellin. 
entle were the murmurings of the lucid rivu- 


a 5 ‘ 
| *t, as it meandered slowly through underwood 


and fern, over pebbles of various and grotesque 


form, ‘o mingle its waters with the dari blue 
athe ae mighty sea. Over its mirror like 
whose gracefully reclined a cluster of willows, 
<).- Ong and pendant branches in mournful 
Thaw gent] y waved in the odoriferous breezes. 
atice oon te eee wearing a sad appear- 
songsters pao morning not a few of the 
their matin ae grove resorted hither, to chaunt 
sWeetec inhymn of praise. No concert of the 

yes music could be more melodious, more 
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aga to the ear than the dulcet notes of those 
ittle warblers, as they poured forth in instinc- 
tive unison, lays even more delightful than the 
mellow strains of the Molian harp, or Lyre of 
Orpheus. They were not taught by art, they had 
received no instruction from any mortal source, 
et still, how sweet, “ passing sweet,’ was the 
armonious music, which the glories of this bright 
morn elicited. He, by whose behest,’all these 
beauties were called from chaos; yes, the great 
architect of nature himself, was the one who 
learnt them thus to praise and sing, ahd can we 
marvel that their songs should be thus pure, 
and the very soul of melody ? 
The curling smoke from many neat and ro- 
mantic cottages, interspersed here and there 
over this picturesque country, left no reason to 
doubt, that the happy inmates not inclined to 
follow the pernicious practice of remaining fast 
locked in the silent embraces of Morpheus, until 
health, time and talents are sacrificed, had risen 
with the sun, to inhale the morning breeze, re- 
plete with the delightful fragrance of their highly 
cultivated gardens, with which each hamlet was 
furnished, thus invigorated to prosecute their 
wonted toils. “The touch of the sunbeam had 
waked the roses,’ onjwhich every dew drop spark- 
led like a gem, and not only the rose, but numer- 
ous indigenous and exotic plants, which these 
lovers of nature had selected with taste, to beau- 
tify their little enclosures. Here, were not the 
only flowers, for in the deep green verdure of 
the meadows, some of Flora’s family of bright 
and variegated hues, was mingled in rich exu- 
berance, over which the dew was finely spread, 
similar to a light transparent web, thickly set 
with jewels. The sun rose also, upon another 
flower, if I may be allowed the comparison, more 
lovely far, than any that graced the neat garden 
of the cot, or that sprung up in rank luxuriance 
in the fields and woods. And upon this it rose 
for the last time, while possessed with the mys- 
terious principle of life. It was a young and 
charming girl, whose auburn tresses had been 
warmed with only sixteen summers. Her mild 
blue eyes, had a more than usual brilliancy, her 
small taper fingers, vied with the lily for white- 
ness; her vermillion lips were parched they hadjthe 
hue of death; the heartful, roseate tints of her 
blooming cheeks, were exchanged for the ashy 
paleness and hectic flush, which was sufficient to 
convince even a slight observer, that the insidi- 
ous Consumption preyed upon her vitals. Slow 
and sure had been the progress of the disease 
and nothing alarming was apprehended by her 
doating parents, until the frosts and snows of 
winter, had given pace to the beauties of an 
early spring. They had fondly hoped, that as the 
earth was renovated, “as tie time of the singing 
of birds drew nigh,” and the wild rose put forth 
its buds and flowers, that the rose of health, 
would bloom upon the pallid countenance of their 
beloved daughter, and she would be restored to 
renewed health and happiness. But alas! their 
hopes long cherished, were blasted, their expec- 
tations perished. The genial warmth of a spring 
sun, rather than reviving her faded visage, con- 
duced more directly to wither the little remain- 
ing bloom. Every exertion had been made, every 
means used to restore her dilapidated health and 
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strength. The last expiring hope that now re- 
mained was to prove the effect of country air, 
upon her wasted form. 

Early in May, preparations were made, and 
the once blooming Ernestine, left the crowded 
city of P—— with all its gaities, for a residence 
in a little cottage, not very remote from the place 
of her birth; yet still, entirely exempt from 
every thing, like the bustle of a large metropolis. 

The exchange of noise and confusion, for 
quietness and rest, was, in a high degree, conge- 
nial to her feelings, for she loved from her child- 
hood to be alone; yes, she was passionately fond 
of solitude. Although this caused no painful 
emotion, yet there was something that gave rise 
to sorrow. It was leaving the paternal roof; her 
happy home, the seat of every joy, that touched 
the tender cord in her breast, and waked all 
those pleasing reminiscences of her infantile 
eb that were then dormant in her breast. 

he recollection of “‘ halcyon days of yore” that 
she knew never could return, caused the pearly 
drops, to flow in lucid streams, as she silently 
wended her way, through the avenue of the park, 
for she had a strong presentment that it was the 
last time. 

After a few weeks residence at the cottage, 
shaded with woodbine and honey-suckle, she was 
so far restored, as every day to walk in the gar- 
den, and with her own hands, cull flowers to de- 
corate her room. ose who were acquainted 
with the nature of that flattering disease, consi- 
dered it no favourable omen; but rather feared 
it might bea prelude to something more alarming- 

The fond parents blinded by more than ordi- 
nary tenderness, vainly imagined that speedy 
restoration would ensue; that shortly she would 
return totheir once happy, but now desolate home. 

Their former blighted hopes grew green. Ah 
fatal delusion! they were nipped in the bud: 
Yes, these ephemeral hopes, flourished a while 
only, to receive a more chilling shock. 

Consumption had indeed marked her sensitive 
form for his prey and was slowly, but surely 
making inroads upon her frail constitution. 

This fine morning, one of the little inmates of 
the humble dwelling, (to whom she had become 
much attached) gathered greene d for her, a 
beautiful nosegay of fresh blossoms, which she 
presented with a sweet smile. This little inci- 
dent ;eminded her of her flowers, and she re- 
quested to be placed by the open window, that she 
might inhale the dewy breath of morn, replete 
with the fragrance of the peg buds. 

As she sat gazing at the blooming landscape, 
that lay extended in the distance, (apparently in 
deep thought), her countenance, assumed a pa- 
Jer, a more unearthly hue; a cold sweat appear- 
ed upon her marble forehead; then she felt that 
she must die. Yes, she knew the behest had is- 
sued from the Throne of God, and the destroying 
angel had come to obey the mandate. 

ears, moistened her bright eye, as she thought 
of her parents; for herself she had no fears. 

Soon, the beams of the Sun of Righteousness, 

chased away the half welcome drops, and her 

spirit departed to its rest. FLORELLA. 


a 
Parents whe are ignorant of their duty, will be taught by 
the misconduct of their children what they ought to have 


THE BAROMETER. 


THE BAROMETER, 
This instrument it appears has been bué jn. 
perfectly understood. Recen* facts attest is ue 
in navigation to foretell a storm or a sudden at. 
mospheric change. A writer in the Portsmouth 
Journal gives some facts in relation to the use 
of the Barometer at sea that may prove useful to 
seamen Bec stage He relates that being op 
board a fine ship, at anchor in the River La Plat, 
off Montevideo, the weather delightful, calm and 
serene, not a cloud visible, and the stars shinin 
brightly ;—when each was thinki et hatie snl 
absorbed in waking dreams, “ saltlenly and un- 
expectedly the commander of the ship, an expe. 
rienced and accomplished seaman, emerged 
from the cabin in his night-dress and issued or- 
ders which struck them with astonishment. Send 
down the yards! Let go the Starboard anchor !! 
&c. he exclaimed in hurried accents. The com- 
mands were pretnptly obeyed; but it was in vain 
that the practised seaman explored the horizon 
for a cause to justify the movements of his com- 
mander—not a speck was to be seen, save the 
Magellanic Clouds, and each man in his heart 
thought that he whoissued the orders thus hastily 
and peremptorily, had lost his reason. Every 
thing beimg snug, the commander remarked, 
that just before turning in, he cast his eye upon 
the Barometer, (as was hts usual custom) and 
that it indicated such weather as might in less 
than one hour prove to be a hurricane—that he 
had been a close observer of the Barometer and 
had never been deceived by it. The night was 
still cloudless and the stars shone beautifully. 
While this conversation was going on, a flash of 
lightning was perceived in the direction of the 
Pampas plains; soon after another and another, 
until within a very short period of time the 
storm was upon us. It was one of those old fa 
shioned Pamparas, which sweep over the plains 
where neither hills nor trees for the distance of 
1400 miles, offer one impediment to its progres 
sive violence, until with accumulated and unre- 
sisted force, it discharges itself upon the waters 
of the La Plata. 
The lightning was vivid and frequent, the 

wind blew with such violence that orders through 
the speaking trumpet could not be heard: = 

uarter boat was raised into the rigging 20 

ashed to pieces, and the stern boat washe 
away; and the tornado, lulling for a short time, 
returned three times with great violence. Ne 
morning the writer saw many vessels high a0 
dry in the harbour. 


— 2 
A PARODY ON MOORE'S MELODY, 
* SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL.” 
Sound the loud timbrel, ye islesofthe sea: |, 
King William has triumph’d, his people are free: 
Sing, for the power of the faction is broken, 
Sir Robert, Sir Vivian, Newcastle and Uo. ken 
How vain was their boasting—the King hath ep oes 
And the pride of corruption lies humbled and 10 
Praise to the Ministers, praise to the King: 
Our country’s salvation we'll joyfully sing, 
Who will return to tell Lonsdale the story 
Of these nominees he sent forth in his day Phis glorye 
For the King hath look’d out from the throne of 5 5© 
And all rotten boroughs are swept far away: 
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There is no journey too long for him who travels & tot 
and without hurry ; there are no advantages too 
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bit - tet is smart Of them that bid fare- 


heart, 


Oh, bit - ter, 


Ritard. 





well! Farh « wo 6 ee oe ee well! 


Fare - 


to 


oken 4 When hope is chidden 
7 . That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 
In the breast to dwell; 
When fetter’d by a viewless chain; 
gi0ryy We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the paist 
Of them that bid farewell ! 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA, 


FROM THE MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY C. F. RAFINESQUE. 


NYMPHEA ODORATA. 
Names—Sweet Water Lily. Fr. Ne- 
nuphar odorant. V7 ae White Pond Lily, 
Toad Lily, Cow Cabbage,W ater Cabbage. 
Classif. Nat. Order Nymphacea. Poly- 
andria monogynia, L. 

Genus Nymphea. Calyx four or five 
leaved, many petals in several rows insert- 
ed on the torus as well as the many sta- 
mina. Torus rounded, radiated above, 
with a central hollow and tubercle, becom- 
ing amany-celledspongy berry, containing H 
many polypermous cells like membrana-9% 
ceous follicles. Leaves Radical, scapes# 
uniflore. 

p- Nymphea odorata. Smooth, leavesH 
orbicular, base split, lobes acuminate, ca-J 
lyx four-leaved, equal to the petals, which Y 
are unequal white, elliptic, obtuse. , 

Description. Roots perennial, creep- 
ing, rough and blackish, thick and knotty. 
Petioles semiterete, one to six feet long, 
spongy, or filled with oblong tubes; leaves 

oating on the surface of water, nearly 
round and entire, with a cleft at the base, 
subpeltate, lobes ending in short, acuminate 
ints; mess surface glossy, without veins; 
ower reddish, with radiating nerves. Pe- 
tioles terete smooth, bearing one large 
white floating flower. Calyx, with four 
equal oblong obtuse folioles, green outside, 
white within. Petals numerous in ae 
rows, unequal, the imer ones shorter, oblong, obtuse, flat, or concave: stamina numerous, in se 
veral rows, with oblong petaloid filaments, and yellow adnate twisted anthers, bilocular, opening 
inside; pistil formed by a toris or radiated receptacle, with twelve to twenty-four rays, which ap- 
pear to be as many stigmas; fruit singular, berry-like, inclosing as many polyspermous utricles 28 
rays and stigmas. 

History. A beautiful genus of aquatic plants, and this species is one of the handsomest, the 
flowers being very large, three to four inches in diameter, and of a delicious fragrance. It grows 
all over the United States, from New England to Louisiana, in ponds, ditches, rivers, &c. It blos- 
soms in summer; the flowers shut at night; the seeds ripen soled waiter. It is very ornamental, 
jboth in its native and cultivated state. The perfume is similar to Magnolia, and very fugacious, 

t is destroyed by heat. The varieties are, 1. Parviflora, flowers much smaller. 2. ubella, 
inged with rose. 3. Chlorhiza, with yellow roots. The roots are fleshy, and as thick as the arm, 
but in drying, they become spongy and friable. 
, <ae~t are three other new species of, Vymphea in North America, which have similar proper 
ies. ey are: 

1, Nymphea Rosea. Raf. Leaves orbicular, split at the base, lobes divaricate, acute, lower sur 
face red, petals rose-coloured. In New York, Ohio, &c. with smaller flowers, less odorous. 

2. Nymphea Maculata. Raf. Leaves orbiculate, subundulate, dentate, base cordate, lobes ob- 
tuse, a brown central spot on the leaves, petals white. In Canada and New York, near Lake On- 
tario. Flowers nearly inodorous, smaller, with many narrow oblong obtuse petals. 

3. Nymphea spiralis. Raf. (NV. alba, Mx. and N. odorata, Elliot.) Leaves orbicular, emarz! 
nate, base split, colorate, lobes divaricate obtuse, petioles and scapes spiral, calix four leaved, equ 
to the corolla. In the Southern States. Flowers white, smell strong. ' 

Prorertigs. Similar to those of the NV. alba of Europe, but much more efficient and decided. 
The roots are chiefly used, and are kept in shops in New England They are astringent, relrig® 
gerant, demulcent, anodyne, hypnotic, emollient, antiscrofulous, &c. Taste Sone and bitter 
when fresh; they dye of a dark brown and black colour with iron, and contain a large quantlly 6 

tannin and gallic acid; also starch mucilage, sugar, resin, ammonia, ulmine, tartaric acid, Xe.— 
The variety with yellow roots is mildest and best. It is said to be preferable to Statice and Gert 
nium maculatum, in almost all cases, being milder and quite as efficient. Externally, the roots 
and leaves are used for poultices, in biles, tumors, scrofulous sores, lockjaw, and inflamed skin— 
Internally, the roots are useful in diarrhoea, dysentery, leucorrhea, scrofula, and many fevers: 


may be taken in decoction alone or with tonics. The fresh roots act sometimes as a rubefacient 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


, : the dry ones are best for use. The 
3 pan id are pe a for cooling and emol- 
jient cataplasms; they are eaten by cows and 
cattle, and in Canada they are eaten in the 
spring of the year, boiled for«greens. The 
fresh root is used sometimes like soap. A con- 
serve of the flowers is said to be very sawn 
and even anti-crotic. The syrup made with 
them is nearly useless, but the syrup of the roots 
is very good. The fresh juice of the roots, mixed 
with lemon juice, is said to be a good cosmetic, 
and to remove pimples and freckles of the skin. 
it may be united to Udmus fulva and other dis- 
cutients, for white swellings. Upon the whole, 
this plant has poe properties, and deserves 
the attention of the medical practitioners, al- 
thouzh many writers have totally omitted it. 

The Yellow Water Lilies belonging to the ge- 
nus Nuphar, have the same properties; although 
less efficient. 


a ee 
WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


We remember an old anecdote, which tells of 





' two butchers, one named Bone and the other 


Skin, who undertook, for some reason, to starve 
a village they had before been accustomed td 
supply. A wag produced upon the circumstance 
the following lines : 
Bone and Skin, two butchers thin, 
To starve the town declare it ; 


3ut be it known to Skin and Bone, | 
That Flesh and Blood won’t bear it. 


KISSING WITH AN APPETITE. 

A religious sect has recently sprung up in the 
county of Surry, one of whose tenets is to salute 
each other at a meeting with a holy kiss. One 
of the female devotees, a young lady of a thou- 
sand charms, happened to encounter a youn 
gentleman, of whom she was enamoured, an 
gave him a more cordial and loving salute than 
was quite becoming. The next day she receiv- 
ed a message from the highpriest of the sect, 
saying she had been excommunicated for “‘ kis- 
sing with an appetite.” 








‘ Use of Letters. 
A School master wrote to a lady 
* How comes it this delightful weather, 
_ That U. and I cant dine together,’ 
She answered. 
‘My worthy friend it cannot be— 
U cannot come till after T.’ 





INFALLIBLE RULES TO DISCOVER A HUSBAND 
AND WIFE.—If you see a man and woman, with 
little or no occasion, finding fault, and correct- 
ig One another in company, you may be sure 
lat they are man and wife. If yousee a lady 
‘ccidentally let fall a glove, and a gentleman that 
mer her telling her to take it up, she is his 
with you see a lady presenting a gentleman 
we ernothing sideways, at arm’s length, with 
With e —— another way, speaking to him 
Wses to Cok and accent different from that she 
ban] ds others, you may be sure he is her 
brie In fine, if you see a gentleman and 
one lookin same coach, in profound silence, the 
other «i den out at the one side, the other at the 
to at €, never suspect they mean any harm 
© another, they are already married. 





AT7 


HicHianp Wit.—Who is there that has tra- 
velled the West Highlands, and does not know 
Rory Mor, tke rattling, roaring, ready-witted, 
warm-hearted, big-fisted Highlandman, that 
keeps what her ainsell calls the “ Travelling 
Emporium.” Surely none. A cockney, one of 
the most supercilious of the genus, who, durin 
a residence of three days, had been the pest ant 
torment of waiters, chambermaid, boots, and in 
fact the whole tail of the inn, having at last made 
up his mind to depart, he marched up to Rory 
with his hat set obliquely on his highly frizzled 
ee, a cigar in his mouth, his hands doubled upon 

s haunch-bones. “I say, landlord, I vants a 
’os.”” “ That’s what I can’t give,” says Rory; 
** all the horses are out, and I could not get one 
for you wereit to save your life.” “Oh! —— me, 
landlord, that answer von’t do for me, I’m going 
off, and what the —— am I to ride on pray?” — 
“ Just,” replies Rory, cocking his eye skyward, 
** ride upon your impudence, it will carry you far- 
ther than any horse you can get in Argyllshire! 

EPITAPH. 
His ail was too much ale, and so the beir 
Was beer, they said, that brought Tom Evil here. 
His Evil name, too, caused full many a jest— 
Frothy or flat, the dead ones were the best; 
They said, alas! we’ve lost an Evil one, 
Who ne’er did harm but to himself alone! 
When he was praised, a but too oft was named,— 
But for that butt he never had been blamed. 
October kill’d him, though the month was May; 
By moisture turn’d to dust—O, well-a-day! 


A.man who had fretted himself into ill health, 
by his anxiety for a cardinal’s hat, once asked 
a friend how he managed to enjoy such excellent 
health, while he himself was always a valetudi- 
narian? ** The reason is,’ replied the other, 
“that you have your hat always in your head, 
and I have my head always in my hat.” 





The Literary Breakfast. 
As, lately, a sage on fine ham was repasting, 
(Though for breakfast too savoury, [ ween 
He exclaimed to a friend, who sat silent and fasting, 
“ A breakfast of learning is mine !” 
‘** What breakfast of learning!” with wonder he cried, 
And laugh’d, for he thought him mistaken ; 
“ Why, what is it else?” the sage quickly replied, 
“ When I’m making large extracts trom Bacox !” 





Tue AxporiGines oF Ngw South WALES.— 
A correspondent of the Sydney Gazette relates 
the following dialogue he had had with an aged 
black native, named Moses, respecting Kon, the 
Great Spirit :—*‘ Why are the blacks afraid to 
die?” —“ Why should they be?” (an usual an- 
swer to any question.) —‘* Tell me why they are 
afraid ?’’—‘* Because of Kon.” ‘* Whois Kon?” 
* Kon is a savage being.” “ Did you ever see 
him ?”’—** No.” “Where, then, is he ?”—* He is 
in the woods everywhere” oon J with his 
hands.) “ Then how is it that you have never 
seen him ?”—‘* Whenever he sees the blacks. 
coming, for he always looks about, he goes down 
into the ground.” ‘ How can he go down; has 
he not a body like mine?” “No.” ‘ What is 
he like?” ‘* He is like the rainbow—like your 
horse, he can go anywhere.” ‘ Who was his fa- 
ther—-who was his mother?” ‘ We do not 
know—he had none—he lived before us all: all 
the blacks are afraid of him.”’ 
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Brsutovs AcquaInTances.—Never proffer 
your services to see a stranger home whois Bac- 
chi plenus, for after pulling your shoulders from 
their sockets, in efforts to support him, or rolling 

ou in the mud when he chooses to refresh there- 
in himself, it is ten toone but he charges you 
with picking his pocket of something he never 
held in fee in his life, or else abuses you for re- 
fusing to see him to his door, though it is five 
miles further out of your way, and you have con- 







veyed him six. Above all, if he looks married, 
er see him quite home. 1 need not explain 
y: 


oe 


The Letter H to its Cockney Enemies. 


Whereas, by you I have been driven 
From House, from Home, from Hope, from Heaven, 
And placed by your most learned society, 
In Evil, Anguish, and Anxiety ; 
And used without the least pretence, 
With Arrogance and Insolence, 
I hereby ask full restitution, : 
And beg you’!l change your elocution. 


Answers 


Whereas we've rescued you—Ingrate! 
From Hell, from Horror, and from Hate, 
From Horseponds, hanging in a Halter, 
And consecrated you in Altar, 
We think you need no restitution, 
And shall not change our elocution. 





BREVITY, THE SOUL oF wiT.—Col. S———e, 
of the royal marines, was always distinguished 
for the perspicuity and brevity of his speeches, 
of which the following is a specimen, which was 
delivered when going into the battle of the Nile: | 
Sir James Saumarez, who commanded the man- 
of-war to which he belonged, had in a lengthened 
speech, wound up the feelings to the highest. 
pitch of ardour for the fight, by reminding them 
of the duty they owed to their king and country; 
and though last, not least, he desired them to call 
to mind their families, their parentsjand sweet- 
hearts, and to fight as if the battle depended on 
their individual exertions. He was answered 
by looks and gestures highly expressive of their 
determination; when, turning to our hero, he 
said, ** Now, S———e, I leave you to speak to 
the marines.” Col. S———e immediately di- 
rected their attention to the land beyond the 
French fleet, ** Do you see that land there?” he 
asked. They all shouted, “ Aye, aye, sir!”— 
** Now, my lads, that’s the land of Egypt; and if 
pets don’t fight like devils, you'll soon be in the 
and of bondage.’’ He was answered by a real 
British cheer, fore and aft. 


EPITAPH. 
Life is an inn, where all men bait; 
e waiter J'ime, the landlord Fate ; 
Death is the score by all men due— 
I’ve paid my shot—and so must you. 

An irregular apprentice frequently keeping 
late hours, his master at length took occasion to 
apply some weighty arguments to convince him 
of the “error of his ways.” During the chas- 
tisement, he continually exclaimed, ‘* How long 
will you serve the pevii?’—The boy replie 
whimpering—* You know best, Sir—I believe my 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





We dreamt we saw a beautiful: fe i 
dead in the fatal embrace of a terrible ser 
Its horrid folds confined the limbs and closely 
compressed the chest and neck. Her livid tm. 
tenance and glaring eye-balls marked the agoy 
of strangulation; and the morster’s head was 
thrust into her very throat, with her sweet tongue 
in its horrid jaws. We dreamt again, that 
Jury of inquest sat over the corpse of the beauti- 
ful female. The monster, after having made her 
mouth the tongueless receptacle of his Putri 
breath, had left his prey and crept like a mut. 
derer to his cave. erdict, came to her death 
like her mother Eve, by a foolish confidence in 
the harmlessness of a serpent. It seems she had 
borne a most excellent character; the weakness 
which led to her death, having been the only 
stain on her otherwise spotless character. She 
had twenty-three sisters, the majority of whom 
were as fair in form, and pure in mind, andstain- 

































































less in character. They wept bitterly at the fu. H 
neral. She was recognized to be the beautifu! 
South Carolina, and the serpent was of that spe- T 
cies, recently known by the name of Wiullifco- ; : 
- n 
Bate Al. 
_ Pat's mode of avoiding the Society of Musqui- 
toes.—He hangs a lace net entirely over his bed, Ww 


ets inside of it himself, cuts a little hole in it just 1 
ig enough to admit one “ varmint” at 2 time, 





makes believe he’ asleep, and when 4 

“The whole troop, pioneers and all,” F : 

get through, Pat stops up the hole with a piece of hn 

putty, creeps earefully out under the bar, and i: 

sleeps undisturbed, for the remainder of the night re 

—upon the floor ! af 

ee Is 

The Coquette reproved. a 

“*Tis strange that [remain a maid, | His 

“ Though fifty swains have homage paid!” we 

“ The reason you have told,” says Fanny, or 

“ You just had forty-nine too many !” A 

Oft s 

An ingenious attorney, who always made it2 ne 

point to get his case, was applied to bya fellow W 
who had stolen some peo to defend him. Ac- ; 

cordingly, in his usual inventive way he ruined Yet : 

the evidence on which the plaintiff relied, “ As 

the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. A Ww 
ter the verdict was declared, as the fellow wa f 

leaving the court-house, he whispered pag .- , 

torney thus—Squire, what shall I do with Pas 

ork, for I have got it yet? Eat it, replied te His 


awyer, for the jury say you did not steal it. 


ae 






EPIGRAM—On Women. 
Women were born so fate declares, 
To smooth our linen and our cares: 
And *tis but just, for by my troth, 
They're very apt to ruffle both. 


A country schoolmaster, by the name ¢ re 
com, was asked by a scholar, named Ee fe > 
copy to write after. ‘Themaster headed t As 
per with the words, “ Eels and trout are ver: ‘t 
different fish.” The boy followed his copy ae ‘ 

he came to the last line, which he wrote . fs 
lows: Eels and Trout were very indiflerent * 

























ures will be out in three months!!!" 
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THE WRECK OF GENIUS. 














Orient pearls at random strung. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE WRECK OF GENIUS. 


Dark were the thoughts, and rude, 
That fill’d Leander’s soul; 

And passions fierce and unsubdued 
Exerted their control. 


He felt that life is vain; 
Hope, a deceitful lure ; 
That all who would on earth remain 
Must wretchedness endure. 


In youth he had been gay, 
And looked for future joy ; 

‘Alas! he ne’er knew peaceful day, 
But when a thoughtless boy. 


When life was young, and earth 
With novelty was fill’d, | 
Fresh views and-feelings still had birth, 
And hope its balm. distill?d. 


Fair science bade him seek 
Her eminence sublime, 

And up her rugged mount and bleak 
He struggled hard to climb. 


Ambition urged him on, 
And with presumption vain 

His dreams still show’d those honours won 
He panted to attain. 


His works projected then, 
And future labours plann’d, 
Would ask indeed an active pen, 
A never tiring hand. 


Oft sleepless nights, and days 
lo fancy’s sway design’d; 

He seem’d to ‘drink the well earn’d praise 
Which soothes the noble snind. 


Yet still his therish’d task 
Through indolence delay’é, 

And habit ventur’d not to ask 
Why will was disobey’d. 


But while in act supine 
The precious maments fleet, 
Passion and habit both combine 
18 purpose to defeat. 


As Cupid in disguise 
Ofi o’er his slumbers steals, 
A captive soon the novice lies, 
And new sensations feels. 


Seauty has thrill’d his breast, 
And shed a pleasing pain, 
While feelings not to be represe'd 
/ndue ascendant gain. 


Oh, let the youth beware 
Of beauty‘s fatal smile, 
As nymphs divine are not more rare 
han on Calypso’s Isle. 


Had young Leander found 

: But coldness and disdain, 

‘ride might have snapp’d the chains that bound, 
And whisper’d—Love is vain. 





Then had he still pursued 
His purpose, disentrall’d, 


Love been defied, ambition woo'd, 
And early joys recall’d. 


But fatal art assail’d, 


Nor left him room to fly ; 


O’er wiser men has love prevail’d= 
Who shall his power deny ? 


He fell as falls the brave, 
While yet to fame unknown; 

He lives but as an 4bject slave, 
Without a will his own. 


Passion at len 


He sees with 


eth subsides, 


alter’d eyes, 


Science no more in him confides, 
She counts his choice unwise. 


Thé long forsaken muse 
Now kears him-sad complain, 

Deserted once; in Vain he sues 
Her faveur to regain. 


Though wearied and oppress’d 
By bonds fe cannot break, 
The syren which usurp’d his breast 


Will never more forsake. 


Hence sciente doth permit 


Wisely her friends alarms, _ 
For dear bought is Aspasia’s wit, 
Or Cleopatra’s charms. 


Empires have been resign’d 


For woman’s faithless love; 
Genius unpitied oft has pin'’d 

A heavier loss to prove. 
The noble mind which glows 

With a celestial fire, 


' Looks down on kings, and pities those 


Who wealth and rank admire. 


Who can the wreck survey 


Of Genius overthrown— 
Cast im its high career away, 


And_not its fall bemoan? 


Then marvel not that he | 
Whose hopes: were cherish’d high, 

Should in despondence sink to see 
His brilliant prespects die. 


Aad passions throng ‘his breast, 
Wild, restless, and morose, 


While thoughts which cannot be repress’d 


His weary mind engross. 


Life is a dreary waste 


When hope 


is at an end, 


And death would gladly be embrac’d 
As an unchanging friend: 


The solitary shade 
Oft did Leander seek, i BES 
And were his hidden thoughts cepiay's, 
Thus should we hear him gs; Scns 


“ Visions of youth, adieu ! 
And faity dreams of joy; 

No more shall ye your pow’r renew, 
No more my mind employ. 


“ Vet oft shall memory dwell 
On your illusions past, 
And oft regret the mystic spell, 
Too exquisite to last : 


“ And Jong lament the blow 
By transient passion giv’n, 


Which dooms my bosom to forego 
A bright ideal of heav’n. 


“ Beset with sordid cares, 
Nor peace nor pleasure near ; 


No friend with me his feelin 
Why should I linger here 
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Thus speaks his bursting heart, 
And ever thus he sighs, 

Yet still he dreads from earth to part, 
Though thence no comforts rise. 


Oh! ye who cherish high, 
Fond hopes of future fame, 
The grasp of dull inaction fly, 
And love’s deceptive flame ;— 


Else shall ye pine, obscure, 
And sink to unknown, 


Nor leave one relic to endure 
Beyond the church yard stone. 
a 


HAROLD. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE COQUETTE, 


OR UNREQUITED LOVE. 


Tl] not describe her person; ’tisenough __ 

at pearly vein ne’er sh hand more fair ; 
‘That the bright tint deep mantled in her lip; 
And with each thong t varied the beauty 
Of her dimpled cheek. This will speak volumes; 
It will tell of Heaven’s most precious gifts— 
Of sensibility, refinement, taste ; 
Of deep affection, sympathy and love. 
Shc had not heard of evil; her young days 
Were peaceful as the lake in summer’s noon, 
Reflecting naught but the mild tints of heaven : 
In her own purity she saw mankind, 


Reflected as created by his God. 


With riper years came golden dreams of youth, 
earth seemed waked to tones of harmony ; 

Music was heard in every summer shower, 

And poetry was written every where; 

The hidden links of nature were revealed, 

And she drank deep of its philosophy. _ 

With soul still thirsting for a deeper spring, 

She was led forth to kneel at pleasure’s shrine. 
re all was bright; ’twas'like enchanted ground : 

The perfumed air, the rich and mellow light; 

Sou! thrilling music and the mazy dance, 

All lulled her senses into extacy. 


But long this could not last; she soon awoke 
To the cold heartlessness of all around : 

Her rich affections were sealed up and laid 
jwalting oe the touch of sympathy. 

*Tis not Bianca’s history I would tell, 
Although like her awhile “ fainting and sick, 
Her heavy heart turned back upon itself ;” 
For there was one who with a fervent love 
Read her deep feelings, and whene’er they met 
Aroused her slumbering love of poetry. 

He taught her with an artist’s eye to see 

The loveliness of nature, and broke up 

The fountains of deep thought, and in his turn, 
Heard her self-taught philosophise, until 

He won her confidence and then her love. 
With palpitating heart her eye now sought 
Where’er she went the form of one alone, 
And if perchance she met his gazing eye, 

Or listened to his rudy deep-toned voice, 

‘Fhe look, the tone was treasured in her heart, 
And dwelt upon in solitary hours. 

Like to the shadows of the forest boughs, 
Upon the surface of the lake beneath, 

His image was reflected day and night, 

Upon the mirror of her quiet thoughts. 

The early violet of bright-eyed May, 

‘The sleeping azure cloud of summer noon, 
The burst of glory from the setting sun, 

And the mild radiance of the harvest morn, 
Were fraught alike with visions of her love. — 
When the full organ rose with heavenly strains 
And bore the spirit to the spheres above, 

The shadow of his image swelled the tide 

Of her deep feelings, and fast coming tears 
Weighed down her silken lash and trembled there. 


Oh! there are moments when in love’s young dream 
The earth seems Paradise, and thought and eye 
Detect in all that’s beautiful or fair 
Resemblance to the idol of the heart. 





THE COQUETTE—THE AVOWAL. 


I will not dwell reo co nous af bliss: 

ey , and she who some few mo for 
Had been ali tenderness, a being cast nthe befor 
In nature’s mould of sympathy and love, 
Now wore the mask of that which sheonce was 
She had seen him whose ver being seemed 
Entwined with every thought most dear to her 
Lead to the altar a proud queenly bride; 
She did not faint; she did not wildly shriek, 
And none knew, save her God, the agony 
That for an instant almost broke her heart 
It fluttered not like an imprisoned bird, 
One agonizing : was calm. 
She gazed upon her, not with jealous eye, 
But with a mingled sense of awe and love, 
And like a child within its mother’s arms, 
She could have wept away her grief and pain, 


From that dark moment she had ceased to 
The thrill of pleasure or the sting of — 
She sought society—one would have deemed 
Her sportive manner and her ready smile 
The incense of a soul untouched by grief. 
She cared not that she broke the hearts of those 
Who vainly sought a slight return of love— 
*T was like the homage paid to marble God. 
yhen mixing with the gay, or when alone, 
One thought, one passion only, moved her breast; 
It was a wish to die—to cease to be! 


Oh! they are happy whose more fragile frame 
May sink beneath a blow thus harshly given; 
They may not know day lingering 2 day, 
And sorrows ever borne but never told, 
** While life’s strange principle will often lie 
Deepest in those who long the most to die.” 
ON. 
a is . 
THE AVOWAL. 


The hand of stern unyielding fate 
May darkly intervene 
May burst the bond that love has form’d, 
nd thrust itself between. 


Tho’ for awhile my heart’s deep glow 
May cool beneath its breath: 

The fire will still be hidden there, 
Beyond the reach of—death. 


Yes, other hearts may worship thee, 
And steal thy heart away ; 
Their souls may brighter seem to be, 
eir Visages more gay : 


Amid the throng, the joyous throng, 
Where laughing mirth abounds, 
Where, through the gaily crowded hall, 

Sweet melody resounds : 


Thou'lt meet with spirits who can boast 
A brighter glow than mine; 

But none that through the storms of woe 
More steadily can shine. 


T’}l never ask thee to forego 
gn iy as for mae 
‘0, join the giddy and the gay, 
"Mid all their revelry. 


My heart can only wish that care 
Ne’er rankles in that breast ; 

And that the star thou worshippest 
May never sink to rest. 


For oh, the joys that pleasures give 
Too often droop and die, c 
As morning mists that skirt the hills 

Before the sunbeams fly. 


But if in some far distant day 
Thy fondest hopes have flown, 

And thou art Jeft to wander on 
All desolate and lone; 


Believe that still within this heart 
Thou'lt find a friendly shield, 
Ty ay thee with the fondest care 
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Miss Porter’s younger brother, Sir Robert | offspring of her prolific pen. Of roomy Sow prin- 


er Porter, was in his youth devoted, not only] cipal are known as The Hungarian Brothers; 
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